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looking ahead 


Many Contributed to Urban Policy Recommendations 


Overall public satisfaction greeted the recent announce- 
ment of the Carter Administration’s National Urban 
Policy, which will require a major overhaul of most 
Federal programs aimed at cities. Formulation of the 
Policy began March 21, 1977, when President Carter 
issued an executive order establishing the Urban and 
Regional Policy Group, consisting of representatives of 
the Departments of HUD, Labor, HEW, Treasury, Trans- 
portation, and Commerce, and White House staff, under 
the leadership of HUD Secretary Patricia Harris. The final 
recommendations not only encompassed input from other 
Federal departments and agencies (Interior, EPA, CSA, 
ACTION, and LEAA), but also the views of State and 
local government officials, civil rights and corporate 
leaders, public interest and volunteer groups, businessmen 
and women, private citizens, and labor leaders. 


Living Costs: 2001 A.D. 


Manplan Consultants of Chicago has prepared a research 
report on what it will cost to live in the year 2001. The 
following table (taken from the report) shows what you 
can expect to pay for basic items—only 23 years from 
now—at various rates of inflation. If your present income 
is $10,000 and your basic living costs are as listed below, 
income projections at 6 percent, 10 percent, and 12 
percent levels of cost-of-living increases show what income 
would be required in the year 2001 simply to maintain 
your bresent position. 


Percent $ 


Item Cost Cost 


6% 10% 12% 
Rent 20 
Food 20 
Clothing 15 
Utilities 3 
Health Care 7 
Auto 10 
Household Upkeep 10 
Entertainment 10 


Savings 5 


2,000 
2,000 
1,500 
300 
700 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
500 


8,600 
8,600 
6,450 
1,290 
3,010 
4,300 
4,300 
4,300 
2,150 


21,660 
21,660 
16,245 
3,249 
7,581 
10,830 
10,830 
10,830 
5,415 


33,700 
33,720 
25,190 

5,100 
11,900 
16,860 
16,860 
16,860 

8,430 


Totals 100 $10,000 $43,000 $108,300 $168,000 


Action Grants Awarded 


On April 6, 1978, HUD Secretary Patricia Roberts Harris 
announced that 45 cities throughout the Nation would 
receive more than $150 million in direct help for joint 
public-private development projects to combat economic 
and physical distress through HUD’s new Action Grant 
Program. Considered a highly flexible economic develop- 


(a 


ment tool, the program is designed to forge partnerships 
among government, community, and private industry to 
overcome problems of development. Cities offered awards 
in the first round of applications represent 50 projects 
backed up by $978.8 million in private financial commit- 
ment. These projects are expected to create or save 
43,203 jobs. First round awardees were: Birmingham and 
Gadsden, Ala.; Compton and Los Angeles, Calif.; Bridge- 
port, Hartford, and New Britain, Conn.; Miami, Fla.; 
Atlanta, Ga.; Kankakee, IIl.; Evansville, Ind.; Kansas City, 
Kan.; Louisville, Ky.; Lewiston, Me.; Baltimore, Md.; 
Boston, Mass.; Detroit, Mich.; Jersey City, Newark, and 
Paterson, N.J.; Binghamton, Buffalo, and Poughkeepsie, 
N.Y.; Cincinnati, Cleveland, and Lima, Ohio; Reading, Pa.; 
Pawtucket, R.I.; Charleston and Greenville, S.C.; Ogden, 
Utah; and Portsmouth, Va. 


Sales Boost of Solar Home Heating Systems Predicted 


According to Suzanne Ratzloff, director, business re- 
search, Predicasts, Inc., a marketing research information 
service in Cleveland, government and financial incentives 
to conserve energy will boost sales 44 percent annually 
through 1990 despite recent controversy over both the 
efficiency and geographic limitations of solar powered 
home heating systems. She notes that most of the boost 
is expected after 1983, when price reductions in solar 
equipment will be made possible by production econo- 
mies of scale and indications are that by 1990, over 3 
million solar devices will be in use in 3.5 percent of 
American households. Also, heat pumps are expected to 
be used in 5.4 percent of American households by 1990 
and reach $1 billion in sales, according to Ratzloff. 


New Historic House Group Formed 


The Historic House Association (HHA), a new organiza- 
tion representing the interests of private owners of his- 
toric houses has been formed and is recruiting members. 
Headquartered in Washington, D.C., the objective of the 
new private, national, nonprofit association is to en- 
courage and assist with continued private ownership and 
preservation of the Nation’s historic properties that are 
now in private hands. Membership is open to all persons 
concerned with preservation of privately-owned historic 
residences, churches, schools, museums, and commercial 
buildings. HHA was established through the efforts of the 
National Trust for Historic Preservation and is an out- 
growth of a 2-year study of the problems encountered by 
private owners of historic landmark properties. The Asso- 
ciation is patterned after the Historic Houses Association 
in Great Britain. James C. Massey, executive director of 
HHA, was formerly vice-president for historic properties 
at the National Trust for Historic Preservation. 
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Public Housing: 
An Appraisal 


by Secretary Patricia Roberts Harris 


So conditioned are we to media re- 
ports that point to bad conditions in 
public housing and tenant dissatisfac- 
tion that | consider it a pleasure to 
announce the ‘“‘“Good News’’—that less 
than 15 percent of public housing in 
this country is bad. In a more posi- 
tive vein, let it be said (and there is 
proof) that 85 percent of the public 
housing in this country is operating 
to the satisfaction of both tenant 
bodies and management alike. How 
this is being accomplished is the theme 
of this month’s issue of HUD Chal- 
lenge Magazine. | invite you to explore 
some of the formulas for success that 
are described in the pages that follow. 

First, let me say here that as | 
travel about this country of ours, | 
hear about and see, first hand, public 
housing that looks like most rental 
housing—well kept, well managed and 
good places to live and raise a family. 
Many households eventually move up 
and out into “better” rental neigh- 
borhoods or into their own homes. 
For many families on low and/or 
fixed incomes, for others just starting 
out, and for many who are on their 
way up the economic ladder, public 
housing more often than not offers 
decent, safe and sanitary living condi- 
tions that they could not otherwise 
afford. Frankly, many of these fam- 
ilies and individuals—young and old 
alike—consider themselves lucky to be 
in public housing. 

The fact remains, however, that 
the social problems of urban centers 
in particular and of society in general 
do not escape public housing com- 
munities. But another bit of ““Good 
News” is that many such communi- 
ties have found solutions or are mov- 
ing in that direction—happily with a 
spirit of togetherness on the part of 
residents and management. 

Crime, for example, is one of the 


most serious problems confronting 
residents and management of public 
housing—just as it grips entire com- 
munities and has nationwide impact. 
But those who live in public housing 
are especially vulnerable—for reasons 
too numerous to recite here. This 
Administration, therefore, and HUD 
in particular, are working hard to 
help local housing authorities alter 
conditions that breed and/or aggra- 
vate climates conducive to criminal 
and antisocial behavior. Along with 
funding tools, we are providing lead- 
ership and moral support to the Com- 
munity Services function for public 
housing—in development, manage- 
ment and modernization. We are also 
actively promoting and supporting 
improved management-tenant _ rela- 
tions. 

Several months ago we announced 
plans to take the country’s worst 
housing failures—many of which are 
public housing—and convert them 
into success stories, building on the 
successful experiences of the Target 
Projects program, formed in June 
1974 to solve management problems 
in specific public housing projects. 
Under that program, 3,500 Public 
Housing Authority employees were 
trained in maintaining and servicing 
public housing projects; losses 
through vacancies were cut 40 to 50 
percent. The recently announced pro- 
gram called Urban Initiatives, is one 
of a number of efforts underway to 
make successes out of public housing 
failures. 

While it is the quality of life in 
public housing that is depicted in the 
pages that follow, we cannot over- 
look the dependency of favorable 
conditions in public housing on an 
ample supply of units. This Depart- 
ment is, therefore, placing top pri- 
ority on the production of subsidized 
housing in sufficient numbers. 

For example, under the Section 8 
and Public Housing Programs, starts 
stood at 12,000 in 1976; they were 
increased to over 110,000 iast year, 
and nearly 150,000 are projected for 
this year. We are insisting that com- 
munities that receive Block Grant 
funds use them for activities that 


benefit low- and moderate-income 
families, aid in the prevention or 
elimination of slums or blight, or 
address other community develop- 
ment needs of particular urgency. 

Simultaneously, statutory provi- 
sions directing localities to adopt and 
implement sound Housing Assistance 
Plans have been reinvigorated. The 
Plans must address the range of hous- 
ing needs by family size and tenure 
category. 

While HUD initiatives are critical 
to the success of public housing and 
the range of subsidized housing pro- 
grams under the aegis of this Depart- 
ment, it is the “on site” initiatives of 
tenants, management and communi- 
ties at large that make public housing 
what it is intended to be—homes that 
are the pride of their dwellers and 
the community; shelter that gives 
dignity and meaning to the lives of 
those who call this housing home. 
We'll see some of the many ways this 
is being accomplished as we read on. 0 
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Public Housing 
Is Alive and Weil 
in Passaic, N.J. 


by Paul A. Marguglio 
and Donald Pieri 


Through a combined effort of tenant 
and management, today there exists a 
new atmosphere of trust and under- 
standing in the Housing Authority of 
Passaic. 

To foster understanding between 
tenants and management, the Housing 
Authority assisted the tenants in 
forming a Tenants Council, which has 
become an active, interested and hard 
working group. It attends board 
meetings, makes recommendations 


and, in general, has become the ad- 
visor to the Authority. The council 
brings to the Authority tenant griev- 
ances and also sits with the Authority 
at tenant hearings on complaints initi- 


ated by the Authority, when the end 
result may be eviction. 

A «ey issue which has always con- 
cerned tenant’s is safety. In 1976, a 
Housing Police Force was formed 
through a grant from the State Law 
Enforcement Protection Agency. The 
Housing Police received the same 
training as the City Police, and were 
given the same powers of authority; 
however, their sole function was to 
patrol the Housing Authority proj- 
ects. Through the introduction of 
new safety measures, and the Housing 
Police, together with the Tenants 
Council and management, we were 
able to reduce our vandalism and 
theft. 

The Authority has been com- 
mended by the New York Regional 
Office of HUD for its hiring prac- 
tices and tenant selection policy. 


Employment 

As of December 31, 1977, the Hous- 
ing Authority showed that 65.8 per- 
cent of its work force consisted of 
tenants. This high percentage of ten- 
ants working for the Authority was 
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With assistance from HUD the Passaic Housing Authority has upgraded its housing and 
improved the appearance of its project grounds. 


not by chance, but by the Author- 
ity’s belief that hiring tenants is a 
good economic practice. 

Hiring tenants has helped reduce 
vandalism in some respects. This is 
because tenants relate well to the 
tenant employee doing the work and 
realize that if vandalism should occur, 
the tenant employee would have to 
redo his job. A perfect example of 
this is seen in the case of the laundry 
room that was operated by a private 
contractor, who provided laundry 
equipment for the tenants. The con- 
tractor was faced with a high rate of 
damage to his equipment through 
vandalism, and so decided to cancel 
his lease. 

In order to continue this service, a 
tenant from the project, who also 
happened to be an employee, took 
out a loan and now operates the 
laundry room. Now there is a low 
rate of vandalism, offering proof that 
tenants relate to this man’s invest- 
ment to assist them. With enough 
proof to convince management that 
tenants on the staff are proving to be 
an asset, the Authority immediately 
applied for a CETA Grant. 

In 1977, a CETA Life Program 
was approved. It is called Face-Lift. 
The purpose of this program was to 
provide additional services to the ten- 


ants, which ordinarily could not be 
provided with the existing staff. This 
program also enables the Authority 
to hire additional tenants, as well as 
nontenants. Project Face-Lift involves 
an extensive program, consisting of 
painting, repairing and cleaning the 
projects at a more rapid pace than 
could normally be accomplished with 
the existing staff. 


Modernization 

To supply the existing projects with 
needed and updated improvements, a 
Modernization Program was initiated. 

In order to maintain, upgrade, and 
modernize the existing facilities, the 
Passaic Housing Authority has under- 
taken a multifaceted and multi- 
phased program of improvement with 
financial assistance from the United 
States Department of Housing and 
Urban Development. The program 
aims to: 

e Improve environmental  condi- 
tions by meeting existing air pollu- 
tion and solid waste management 
codes; 

@ modernize apartment units; 

e replace old and obsolete equip- 
ment and physical plants to decrease 
energy demands; 

e provide additional 
security; 


safety and 





The many services available to residents of Passaic housing include preschool and after 


school day care service. 
e provide additional 
facilities; and 

e improve aesthetics and landscap- 
ing. 

The modernization program will 
continue and will be directed at up- 
dating the physical plants and im- 
proving the quality of life within the 
individual apartment units, common 
places like hallways, and on the hous- 
ing sites. 


recreational 


Faced with a high percentage of 
delinquent rents in our family hous- 
ing units, (there are no delinquent 
rent payers in elderly housing), the 
Authority was forced to appeal to 
the tenants for support. The response 
shown by the tenants was better than 
anticipated. In November 1977, the 
Housing Authority experienced a new 
milestone in its history: for the first 
time the Authority did not have to 


Following are some of the services extended to residents of Passaic 


Housing Authority projects. 








Adults 


Adult Evening Education 

City Health Clinic Annex 

Home Economics 

Job Placement Center 

Tenants Council 

Mental Health Clinic Annex 

Planned Parenthood 

Police Department Community 
Relations Mini-Station 

Police Planning Unit 

Senior Citizen Community 
Room Programs 

Urban Insect and Rodent Control 
Rat Control 


Children and Teenagers 


Arts and Crafts 

Basketball Competitions 

Bible Classes 

Boys’ Club Annex 

Boy Scouts 

City Recreation Program 

Day Camp, Cub Scouts 

Day Care Center, After-School 

Day Care Center, Pre-School 

Get-Up Committee Block Dances 
Little League Baseball Teams 

“Miss Black Passaic’’ Beauty Pageant 
Narcotics ‘‘Hot Line” 

PICA Summer Program 

PRIME Program Delinquent Students 


go to court for the collection of any 
delinquent rents. In December 1977, 
the Housing Authority again experi- 
enced further progress, when only 13 
tenants failed to meet the deadline 
for paying the rent. December had 
been known to be one of the worst 
months for the collection of rents. 

The Housing Authority of the City 
of Passaic has only scratched the sur- 
face of what remains to be done. 
Gaining the respect of the tenants has 
given management an incentive to 
strive for an even greater understand- 
ing of tenant needs. 

Today in Passaic, the Housing 
Authority has made its mark. We can 
say that Public Housing is alive and 
well in Passaic. You need only ask 
the tenants who occupy it. O 


Today the Housing Authority of 
Passaic manages 600 units of 
Public Housing, 365 units of Sec- | 
tion 23 Leased Housing and 150 
units of Section 8 Existing Hous- 
ing, as shown below: Project N.J. 
13-1: Alfred Speer Village, six 
8-story buildings consisting of 64 
family units in each building, total 
of 384 units. Project N.J. 13-2: 
Vreeland Village, 10 3-story build- 
ings consisting of 116 family units. 
Project N.J. 13-4a: Harry K. 
Hecht, one 7-story building con- 
sisting of 50 units for the elderly. 
Project N.J. 13-4b: John J. 
Murphy, one 7-story building con- 
sisting of 50 units for the elderly. 
Project N.J. 13-5: 173 subsidized- 
dwelling units for the elderly 
(leased), located throughout the 
city, in existing privately owned 
dwellings. Project N.J. 713-6: Sub- 
sidized-dwelling units for the 
elderly (leased), in newly con- 
structed privately owned dwellings. 
Section 8 Existing Housing—100 
subsidized units for the elderly. 50 
subsidized units for nonelderly. 


Mr. Marguglio is Executive Director 
and Mr. Pieri is Deputy Executive 
Director of the Housing Authority of 
the City of Passaic. 
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in print 


A Government of Strangers; Executive Politics in Washing- 
ton by Hugh Heclo. Washington, D.C., The Brookings 
Institution, 1977. 264 pp. $10.95. 


This is an unusual and fascinating analysis of the 
interrelationship of political appointees and top bureau- 
crats in Washington. It explores how those interested in 
political control and those interested in administrative 
continuity take measure of each other. It warns that 
people who expect to stand on formal memos and 
regulations, or live by the book, fail in executive politics. 
Successful interaction does not derive from technical or 
professional qualifications, but rests on the statecraft of 
political administration, on mutual trust. Political leader- 
ship requires direction setting, heat taking, risking power 
through action. It is transient. Bureaucratic power, in 
contrast, is enduring and continuous, based on loyalties to 
particular programs, procedures, specialties, institutions, 
rather than to the leader of the day. 

This is no purely academic exercise, but based on 
keen observation, reading and interviews with approxi- 
mately 200 present and former government executives, 
political appointees of both parties, bureaucrats from old 
and new agencies, people with intimate and with no ties 
to Congress and interest groups, those who were thought 
to be effective and those reputed to be ineffective in 
dealing with the political-bureaucratic interface. Hugh 
Heclo’s documentation includes HUD Assistant Secretary 
for Administration Medina’s 1976 doctoral dissertation on 
government. Political appointees and top career officials 
will understand each other better and respect each other 
more as a result of reading this book. 

The intrinsic situation is fraught with the possibility 
for folly, Heclo maintains. Political appointees arrive 
distrusting career personnel. The latter are sometimes 
obstructionist or reluctant. But the promises of politicians 
often cannot be carried out, even if they are good ones 
and have the backing of the bureaucracy. This may be 
because of the opposition of interest groups (sometimes 
distorted, sometimes legitimate), of those philosophically 
opposed, of those faced with loss of livelihood or gravy 
train. Obstacles are also in the realities of legislative and 
political life, in laws and regulations, in budgetary com- 
mitments and restraints, in the public media. Bureaucratic 
operators are aware of this; new appointees generally are 
not. Sometimes bureaucratic entrepreneurs with their own 
program commitments play Presidents and congressional 
committees or interest groups against each other. 

Heclo suggests some reforms: the creation of a Third 
Force that he calls The Federal Service. He maintains that 
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current Civil Service procedures are unsuited to non- 
routinized high-level work, that executive politics requires 
personal judgments, confidence and trust rather than 
formal job classifications and scores. He proposes a pool 
of competent GS-16—Level V career executives able to 
serve a variety of political leaders. These Federal Execu- 
tive Officers would have to accept more risks. Political 
agency heads would be able to select from this pool, or 
Third Force, these who would have broader backgrounds 
than the more narrow program and staff specialists. Civil 
servants would have the opportunity for multi-agency 
experience. They would be mobile and count on their 
general standing in the Washington networks rather than 
on specific patrons for protection. Their rank and salary 
would be dependent on their individual record of 
performance (as in the Foreign Service), rather than a 
particular job series. He also suggest a White House Office 
of Political Personnel. 

Some of this proposal for a professional senior elite 
corps of civil servants freed from a narrow track in an 
agency is not new, and has been incorporated in the 
current plan for Civil Service reorganization. To me, 
however, without attempting to evaluate Heclo’s reform 
proposals, the strength of the book is in his insightful 
presentation of the political-bureaucratic association, his 
diagnosis of the attitudes, situation and problems of both 
sides. His suggestions for remedy seem like an after- 
thought, appended to satisfy the presumed need to offer 
solutions. 


—Elsa S. Freeman, 
Director, Library Division, HUD 


A Selected Bibliography 


Neighborhood Commercial Rehabilitation, by Adrienne M. 
Levatino. Washington, D.C., National Association of Hous- 
ing and Redevelopment Officials, 1978. 87 pp. $9.00. A 
practical guide that examines the rehabilitation of com- 
mercial property in a specific neighborhood within a city, 
written and published under a grant from the Ford 
Foundation. Available from the National Association of 
Housing and Redevelopment Officials, 2600 Virginia 
Avenue, N.W., Suite 404, Washington, D.C. 20037. 





Work Training 
Program 
Pays Off 
in Deland, Fia. 


by Dennis Morgan 


A question has arisen many times at 
workshops, seminars, and conven- 
tions: What can be done to get the 
Aid to Families with Dependent 
Children (AFDC) mothers off wel- 
fare? The main barriers to be over- 
come are the following: 

e limited job skills ¢ child care « money 
e transportation 


Housing authorities must take 
strides to improve the lives of their 
AFDC tenants if they wish to im- 
prove their housing environments. 
One possible solution to improve 
tenants lives as well as environments 
has been initiated by the DeLand 
Housing Authority (DHA) under the 
Comprehensive Employment Training 


LEFT —Child care program offers a 
learning/teaching atmosphere for children 
and mothers involved with the program. 
ABOVE-—Residents play an active role in 
apartment maintenance. 


Act (CETA). The Working Off Wel- 
fare (WOW) project takes female 
heads of households off welfare and 
puts them to work. Twenty mothers 
formerly receiving AFDC are now 
employed at DHA _ in Deland, 
Florida, performing maintenance and 
clerical related tasks. Not only are 
the mothers receiving a weekly wage 
but they are also providing the resi- 
dents of the 200-unit housing au- 
thority with a valuable service. 
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WOW 
The Working Off Welfare (WOW) pro- 
gram provides training and work 
experience to relatively unskilled, 
uneducated women in the areas of 
administration, maintenance, and 
child care. Four office aides assist in 
performing such routine office proce- 
dures as typing, filing, shorthand, 
bookkeeping, answering the tele- 
phone, payroll and scheduling events 
for the other mothers in the program. 
The twelve mothers working in 
maintenance assist with painting 
apartments, manufacturing screens, 
replacing light fixtures, handling small 
plumbing repairs, laying tile, mowing 
grass, trimming hedges, and fertilizing 
trees. By performing these duties, the 
women are learning skills which will 
be transferable to public and private 
maintenance departments as well as 
the construction industry. The more 
expert the women become in their 
work, the more efficient they become 
at handling such emergencies as 


clogged sinks and broken windows. 
The volume of work being performed 


is tremendous and the residents of 
the DHA have noticed and are im- 
pressed with the noticeable improve- 
ments in their community. 

Four babysitters care for the chil- 
dren of the sixteen other working 
mothers in the program. Not only do 
they tend the children but they are 
also receiving training in proper diet, 
hygiene, basic first aid emergency 
procedures, planning activities for the 
children, and early childhood 
behavior. The babysitters are being 
provided with experience and skills 
that will prepare them for employ- 
ment in day care centers or as 
teacher aides. 

The program provides maximum 
benefit to those mothers who not 
only work in the program but also 
reside at the DHA. Problems relating 
to transportation to and from work 
and child care problems are elimi- 
nated. Living and working in the 
same community has also increased 
the women’s desire to maintain 
higher standards of living and to keep 
their apartments in better condition. 
By having to repair and repaint many 
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vacant apartments, the women are 
more conscientious about taking care 
of community property. 

Beside meeting financial needs, the 
program is also attempting to: 

—Increase the mothers’ ability to 
communicate with others more 
effectively; 

—Improve job interviewing 
employment seeking skills; 

—Raise self esteem and; 

—Reinforce the motivation to 
achieve. 


and 


Acquiring Job Skills 

Many of the women in the program 
have not completed the twelfth grade 
and consequently are severely lacking 
in their ability to meet certain needs. 
This becomes most apparent when 
they apply and are interviewed for 
jobs. Some of the mothers are never 
interviewed for a job because they 
cannot fill out an application. When a 
woman lacks confidence in her ability 
to secure employment or to perform 
certain work-related duties, her self 
esteem suffers to such an extent that 
she gives up in her attempt to 
become financially independent. 
Often welfare becomes an acceptable 
alternative to someone who has failed 
repeatedly in the world. The WOW 
program is designed to eliminate as 
many barriers to employment as 
possible so that work becomes a 
more acceptable way of life than 
collecting welfare assistance. 


Effect on Management 

DHA management has _ benefitted 
greatly from the WOW program. 
Before the inception of the program, 
maintenance personnel was spread so 
thinly that many service requests had 
to be put off temporarily. The num- 
ber of floors needing replacement 
tiles was increasing and more and 
more screens were needing repair and 
replacement. With the addition of 
twelve inexperienced, unskilled 
women in maintenance over a period 
of three months, a_ tremendous 
volume of work has been completed. 
It won't be long before the mainte- 
nance department is caught up on the 
most immediate work orders and can 


begin to work on screens, windows, 
the building of cabinets and other 
jobs. Because tenant requests can be 
filled within a day or two manage- 
ment appears to be more responsive. 
This definitely improves rather than 
hinders management-tenant relations. 
Improvement in tenant-management 
relations and proper upkeep of build- 
ings and grounds allow management 
more time to spend on other housing 
problems. 

Benefits to management are also 
derived from the additional revenue 
the program participants are generat- 
ing in the form of increased rent 
payments. When the mothers were 
only receiving AFDC, their rent pay- 
ments were relatively low. By raising 
their annual incomes significantly 
through their jobs, the women are 
able to pay higher rents. The addi- 
tional revenue to the DHA provides 
for the betterment of the housing 
authority community as a whole. 

The WOW Program also affords a 
financial break to the taxpayers. Most 
public officials and successful Ameri- 
cans agree that employment is a good 
thing. They see it not only as provid- 
ing money but also as contributing to 
one’s self-respect and status in society 
and adding meaning to life. The 
WOW project is a work-training pro- 
gram designed to equip able-bodied 
women with sufficient skills and job 
knowledge to get them off the wel- 
fare merry-go-round and into the job 
market for more than just a few 
months at a time. Tax dollars spent 
on programs such as this one are an 
investment in America’s economic 
future. The mothers participating in 
this program have proven to be a 
vitally needed resource which could 
not have been tapped if public offi- 
cials had used tax dollars differently. 
The taxpayer witnesses a return on 
his money when he is able to see 
welfare recipients become taxpayers. 
The only way to accomplish that goal 
is to spend money to transform the 
unemployable into the long term 
employable. O 


Mr. Morgan is Executive Director of 
the Deland Housing Authority. 





Portiand, Conn. 
Believes Public 
Housing 

Can Work 


by Bruce M. Tyler 


“‘Living here is heaven,”” Geri Williams 
said a few days ago. Here is Chatham 
Court, the low-income development 
operated by the Portland, Connecti- 
cut Housing Authority. Geri Williams 
is a tenant. 

Other tenants have more specific 
definitions of heaven. “I’m not afraid 
to leave my door unlocked,’’ Odessa 
Buttram said. 

“‘No roaches,” said another tenant, 
and others agreed. 

“‘There’s no beer cans and broken 
bottles lying around,” Diane Jordan 
added. 

“No one’s gonna knock you on 
the head,’’ Geri Williams concluded. 

Clearly the Portland Housing 


Authority has something going for 
itself and its tenants, but that some- 


thing is hard to pin down. Some 
experts point out that the Authority 
is new and has been operating under 
a management budget for little more 
than 3 years. Others suggest that the 
Portland Authority has a_ better 
chance to make things work because 
it is so small. Portland’s units are 
divided into 50 federally-subsidized 
low-income apartments, 50 State- 
supported apartments for the elderly, 
and 34 Section 8 units scattered 
throughout the town. 

Public housing generally has a 
dubious reputation in Portland, and a 
series of features on a Hartford tele- 
vision station did nothing to help 
that image. 

If you ask former Authority Chair- 
man John Musheno to explain Port- 
land’s success, he says, ““The smartest 
thing we ever did was hire Eugenie 
Shaw as our Executive Director.” 
Other Authority members agree. 


“We Care,” Is Agency Motto 
Mrs. Eugenie Shaw (everyone calls 


her Genie) is a quiet, unassuming 
woman with graying hair and the 
calm voice that comes from years of 
counseling people with personal prob- 
lems. She doesn’t like to talk about 
herself, but ask her about public 
housing in general or Portland in 
particular, and she glows with con- 
viction. 

“We care,” Mrs. Shaw says with 
conviction. What she means by this is 
that the Authority staff members 
make sure that apartments are 
properly maintained, that main- 
tenance personnel respond to requests 
within 24 hours or provide tenants 
with an explanation, that staff and 
tenants work together to create a 
community atmosphere. 

Like other authorities, Portland 
has an inspection policy. Every apart- 
ment is inspected every 6 months to 
make sure that tenants are keeping 
their homes up. Most inspections are 
made by Mrs. Shaw, with the others 
done by Deputy Director Karen 
Tyler. Carefully developed procedures 
are followed during each inspection, 
and tenants know well in advance 
when the inspectors are coming and 
exactly what Mrs. Shaw or Mrs. Tyler 
will be looking for. ‘“‘We stay on the 
back of destructive tenants,” Mrs. 
Shaw explains. ‘We give everyone a 
chance, but if tenants refuse to take 
care of their apartments, we will evict 
them.” 

But how do the tenants feel about 
this sort of inspection policy? “‘I’d 
get discouraged if | kept up my 
apartment and my neighbor tore his 
up,” Lois Brackett said. “‘l wouldn’t 
move into that kind of a project for 
a million dollars.” 

“The staff takes pride in public 
housing,’”’ tenant Geri Williams agrees; 
“and that helps us.” If the staff 
cares, then the tenants care. And the 
staff in Portland certainly cares. 


Maintenance 

In a practical world, however, caring 
has to be planned. Deputy Director 
Karen Tyler is responsible for budgets 
and planning for the Authority. Since 
maintenance—and_ especially preven- 
tive maintenance—is so important, 


Mrs. 
large 
supplies. 

Once the supplies are there, main- 
tenance foreman Louis Sabalefski 
makes sure the work gets done. Since 
Portland is a smail authority, he does 
much of the difficult work himself. 
Lou takes this task on as a challenge. 
“We want tenants to take care of the 
property,’ he says; “‘so | try to help 
tenants take care of their apartments. 
| don’t blame them for maintenance 
problems.” 

The spirit of helping and coopera- 
tion comes through again and again. 
The Portland Housing Authority has 
two part-time maintenance men. One 
is Jeremiah Goff, 74 years old and 
going strong. Although he is supposed 
to start work at 8 a.m., he sometimes 
begins as early as six. “Il go to work 
when it’s necessary,’’ he says. In the 
past he has used part of his earnings 
to buy flowers and shrubs to plant 
around the development. The other 
maintenance “‘man” is Dorothy Ross, 
another tenant. She willingly tackles 
the toughest jobs around, and with a 
little help from her friends, always 
seems to succeed. 

No matter how well a housing 
authority plans or budgets or main- 
tains its buildings, success is not auto- 
matic. Success is based first on a 
competent staff. Mrs. Shaw has sur- 
rounded herself with the best people 
she can find, then encourages them 
to help her manage the authority. 
This participatory style of manage- 
ment seems to work as staff members 
meet daily to plan the work for the 
day, then proceed to get it done. 

“Everybody tries to do_ their 
jobs,”” Mrs. Shaw summarizes, “‘and 
then a little more.” The little extra 
seems to be aimed at the “‘people”’ 
business. Staff members continually 
talk about trust, cooperation, respect 
and concern. Not only do they talk 
about it, they believe it, and act on 
It. 


Tyler carefully budgets for a 
inventory of maintenance 


Tenant Involvement 

Mrs. Shaw believes that it is impor- 
tant to draw the tenants into the 
operation of the authority. “We are 
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in a people business,’” she says, and 
emphasizes that communication must 
be two-way. Both the Executive 
Director and Deputy Director are 
available to tenants, and tenant com- 
plaints are almost always settled 
informally. The Tenants Association 
is strong; and to make sure that it 
stays that way, the Authority pro- 
vides an office rent-free to commu- 
nity action agency neighborhood 
workers. 

The CAP agency, Community 
Action for Greater Middletown, pro- 
vides many other services and pro- 
grams that Authority staff members 
consider key to a_ well-integrated 
community service program. The 
neighborhood office provides counsel- 
ing and referral services, but it 
doesn’t stop there. Tenants work in 
their community garden during the 
summer, then use their produce in 
canning and nutrition courses. Educa- 
tional programs range from typing to 
planned parenthood to. exercise 
classes. The agency supports weekly 
visits by district nurses. There is a 
senior citizens’ meals program. What 
does all this activity mean? ‘‘We’re 
helping the tenants to help them- 
selves,” Genie Shaw concludes firmly. 

In addition, the Portland Au- 
thority carries on a community serv- 
ice program of its own. When new 
tenants move in, they are taught how 
the Authority operates, where they 
can go for help if they need it, how 
to operate apartment appliances, and 
what tenant responsibilities are. Staff 
members feel strongly that if tenants 
are treated as responsible adults, they 
will act that way. Tenants are held 
accountable for their behavior, yet 
encouraged to act independently. 

A good example of this independ- 
ent action is Chatham Court’s chapter 
of an inner city 4-H program. One of 
the first of its kind, the 4-H club 
offers programs in sewing, arts and 
crafts, cooking, babysitting, and other 
activities, and currently boasts a 
membership of 40 children. D 


Mr. Tyler is former chairman of the 
Board of the Portland Housing 
Authority. 
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Chattanooga 
Finds the Way 
through Better 
Communications 


by R. David Turner 


“Our doubts are traitors and make us 
lose the good we oft might win by 
fearing to attempt.’* 


Editorial Note: 

From May 1 to November 30, 
1977, an Interdisciplinary Resi- 
dent/Management Training Pro- 
gram was conducted at Maurice 
Poss Homes by the Housing Re- 
search and Development Center of 
the University of Tennessee. It is 
hoped that this article reflects the 
result of that training as part of 
the TPP-Modernization Program. 
The training and research team 
consisted of Dr. Reynell M. 
Parkins, Director; Dr. Luther M. 
Kindall, Psychologist; Robert 
Linder, Marva Rudolph, and 
Elizabeth Chase, Research Asso- 
ciates. 

The study was designed: 

e to create an interdependent 
management team comprised of 
LHA staff, tenant and mainte- 
nance service workers and _ resi- 
dents; 

e to improve communication 
and interaction among manage- 
ment, tenant services, main- 
tenance, and residents; and 

e to secure representation and 
Participation of residents in the 
management processes so that (a) 
management would willingly dele- 
gate some of its powers without 
abdicating its responsibilities and 
(b) residents would willingly 
accept delegated powers, obliga- 
tions, and_ responsibilities as 
mature partners of management. 


*“Measure for Measure,” by William 
Shakespeare 


Officially, the two-year Target 
Projects Program (TPP) work plan has 
been completed at Maurice Poss 
Homes of the Chattanooga Housing 
Authority. Physical and psychological 
mini-clusters have been developed for 
communication and security. On-site 
agencies have been established to 
meet the needs of residents as well as 
some needs of residents from other 
nearby public housing communities. 
Comprehensive renovation of units 
and buildings is nearing completion, 
and doubts have been replaced by 
positive corrective action. However, 
the true test of endless hours of 
thought and labor remains ahead for 
both management and residents, who 
discovered that the strength of the 
Maurice Poss TPP experience lies in 
improved resident/management 
communications so necessary’ in 
achieving complete neighborhood 
revitalization. 

Maurice Poss Homes is a 192-unit 
public housing development located 
in the south central industrial district 
of Chattanooga, Tennessee. Con- 
siderably smaller than other conven- 
tional project sites of the Chatta- 
nooga Housing Authority, Maurice 
Poss Homes consists of 49 buildings 
of two-story design situated on 
approximately eight acres. The 
physical layout of the multifamily 
dwellings is  barrackslike and_ is 
located on a tract bounded on the 
north by a major traffic artery, on 
the south by a railway track system, 
on the east by an elevated interstate 
system and on the west by a public 
school complex. 

Prior to 1976, Maurice Poss 
Homes was plagued by fear, despair, 
apathy and resignation as noted by a 
1972 study of the development: 

“The population of the project has 
been coming to the attention of the 
law enforcement and justice systems 
because of the marked increase in 
serious crimes. Students have no 
incentive for academic achievement. 
Families have no inducement to in- 
crease earnings because of the threat 
of eviction. ... The project has a bad 
reputation throughout the entire 
community and the youth apparently 





are trying to live up to the reputa- 
tion. 

Unlike some other projects, Poss 
Homes does not have accessible 
neighborhood community _ services; 
voluntary agencies are not active; on- 
site facilities are meager; and there is 
no general store close by. There is no 
evidence at this time that the situa- 
tion can do other than deteriorate 
further.” 

By 1973 the problems of juvenile 
crime had reached near crisis propor- 
tions, as evidenced by the abduction 
from a nearby motel, the assault and 
subsequent death of an_ elderly 
woman. 

In 1975, in the darkness of this 
apparently hopeless situation, the 
Chattanooga Housing Authority in 
concert with the residents of Maurice 
Poss Homes undertook to develop: the 
TPP strategy to effect changes that 
would improve the quality of life at 
this development. The primary con- 
cerns of both residents and manage- 
ment were the formulation of initia- 
tives that could be taken to improve: 

e neighbor-to-neighbor — relation- 
ships through new approaches to 
organizing residents and _ increasing 
on-site delivery of social services, 

e individual unit hardening and 
servicing maintenance requests, and 

e security and communications 
between residents and management. 


Program Proposed 

The work plan proposed integrated 
pragmatic techniques with novel 
approaches to. specific problems 
prevalent in Maurice Poss Homes and, 
if successful, extension to other 
developments operated by the Chatta- 
nooga Housing Authority with a 
minimum of difficulty. 

The program designed demanded 
thought, cooperation and hard work 
on the part of Authority staff, resi- 
dents and participating agency per- 
sonnel. The final revision proved to 
be a coordinated mobilization of 
local public and private resources to 
arneliorate conditions that were of 
concern to the overall community. 
Consequently, a _ well-balanced pro- 
gram was developed that could 
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Cluster residents participate in Interdisciplinary Resident/Management Training Program 
conducted at Maurice Poss Homes by the Housing Research and Development Center of 
the University of Tennessee. 


achieve the stated goals and objec- 
tives of the Target Projects Program. 
Four areas of emphasis were selected 
and constituted a comprehensive 
improvement of both the physical 
and nonphysical aspects of the Target 
Project. Four main goals were to: 
improve operating effectiveness; im- 
prove physical conditions; improve 
security and improve resident com- 
munity services. 


Under the goal of Improving 
Operating Effectiveness, three specific 
tasks were addressed: 

e A comprehensive training pro- 
gram was designed to include family 
skills training for project residents, 
work skills training for employees 
and _ interdisciplinary communications 
training for management, residents, 
resident services and the maintenance 
staff. Interdisciplinary communication 
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1. & 2. Little hands are kept busy with 
sewing and embroidery when the Girls Club 
of Chattanooga meets. 

3. Youth counseling is provided through the 
City’s Office of Education and Health. 

4. Reading is made fun in the Youth 
Counseling Program. 





created an opportunity for an inter- 
dependent team of staff and resident 
representatives to identify problems, 
encourage and insure wide participa- 
tion by other residents in the 
management processes and_ imple- 
mentation of TPP. 

e Emphasis was placed on reducing 
the average time required to satisfy 
regular maintenance service requests 
and at the end of the TPP experience 
the maintenance backlog was reduced 
and procedures developed that would 
insure timely satisfaction of future 
service requests. 

e Management was_ improved 
through implementation of an auto- 
mated information input and retrieval 
system to upgrade payroll processing, 
payroll cost distribution and resident 
accounting. 

Under the goal of Improving 
Physical Conditions, an extensive 
refurbishment procedure was imple- 
mented to renovate the interior of 
each unit. Measures to improve ex- 
termination service were employed, 
and the work necessary to rehabili- 
tate the conditions of the grounds 
and the exterior of each building is 
being effected. This goal represents 
the concerted efforts to improve the 
physical environment at this develop- 
ment through utilization of both TPP 
and comprehensive modernization 
funding. 

In designing specific tasks to Im- 
prove Security, both innovative and 
traditional approaches have been 
combined in a program that enhances 
the resident’s sense of responsibility 
and concern for his community. 
However, committing uncommitted 
space through landscaping to support 
the crime prevention efforts of a 
walking patrol and community service 
officer remains to be completed 
under the modernization program. 

In developing tasks under the goal 
to Improve Resident/Community 
Services, particular attention has been 
placed on providing on-site services to 
residents of all age groups. In design- 
ing programs to meet the needs of 
residents, the Authority has sought to 
strengthen existing services while 
identifying and providing services in 
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those 
need. 

Through contract and exchange of 
letters of understanding, the Chatta- 
nooga Housing Authority and the 


areas reflecting the greatest 


“In this intervention project, 
the independent variable was 
defined as receiving assertiveness 
training—behavior modification 
training—in effective communica- 
tion skills,” said Dr. Kindall. His 
dependent variables were: (1) 
scores on the Rotter Internal- 
External Center of Reinforcement 
Scale; (2) scores on the Rathus 
Assertive Schedule; and, (3) a 
change in frequency of the use of 
appropriate verbal behaviors during 
group sessions which’ enhance 
effective communications. 

The researchers first conducted 
neighborhood surveys and held 
separate sessions with mainte- 
nance, Management, tenant serv- 
ices, and residents to ascertain the 
attitudes towards each other and 
to identify problems within each 
group. Dr. Kindall’s data from 
these sessions indicated a lack of 
coordination between and within 
each component that could be the 
result of faulty communications. 
Subsequent training included in 
one evening both separate and 
encounter sessions. Dr. Parkins, 
during the encounter _ sessions, 
clarified points on issues and en- 
forced the ground rules as partici- 
pants freely and _ courteously 
applied the assertive-communica- 
tion skills in identifying and 
resolving resident-management 
problems. The difference in the 
quality of the first and last group 
sessions attested to the great 
success of the program. The re- 
searchers contend that the security 
of the manager, the writer of this 
article, was the key to the success 
of their effort. 


—Porterfield Bradby 
Community Services Advisor 
Knoxville Area Office 


following agencies have _ pledged 
cooperation and program services: 


Youth and Adult Recreation Programs 
City of Chattanooga, Department of 
Public Utilities-Grounds & Buildings 


Parent-Child Center 
City of Chattanooga, Human 
Services Department 


Day Care 
City of Chattanooga, Human 
Services Department 


Youth Project Counseling Program 
City of Chattanooga, Office of 
Education & Health 


Girls’ Club 
Girls’ Clubs of Chattanooga, Inc. 


Geriatric and Resident Social Services 
Chattanooga Housing Authority 


Creative Playground Facilities 
City of Chattanooga 
Board of Education 


Billy C. 
Director, 


Cooper, Executive 
Chattanooga Housing 
Authority, in his TPP assessment, 
said: “A million dollars worth of 
physical improvements have been 
completed or are under way at 
Maurice Poss Homes, but the key 
element is the development of a 
better social structure. The most 
beneficial aspects of the Target Proj- 
ects Program are better resident/ 
management relations and increased 
resident participation in the decision- 
making process. New lines of commu- 
nication among residents, and 
between residents and management, 
are lessening hostilities and creating 
an atmosphere of mutual respect and 
understanding in the community. 

“The TPP experience has shown 
that residents can, by working 
together, make and help implement 
suggestions which can improve their 
chances of achieving self-sufficiency:’0 


Mr. Turner is Housing Manager and 
TPP Coordinator, Poss Homes, 


Chattanooga Housing Authority. 
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notebook 


HUD deposits in minority banks across the country in 
fiscal year 1977 were the largest of 10 Federal reporting 
agencies, according to the U.S. Department of Commerce 
survey. The analysis showed that HUD deposits amounted 
to a daily average of $43.7 million, or 42 percent of the 
$102.5 million in daily balances of the 10 listed Depart- 
ments and agencies. 


Preliminary estimates by the National Association of 
Realtors that existing home sales for 1977 would ap- 
proach 3.6 million have proven correct, with sales totaling 
3,572,000, a new record. In its annual report on existing 
home sales, the association notes that 1977 sales volume 
surpassed the 1976 record of 3,002,000 by 19 percent. 

The dollar volume of sales also reached record levels, 
the report says, with $171.1 billion in resale transactions. 
This exceeded the 1976 record volume by $44.4 billion. 
The report attributes 55 percent of the dollar increase to 
the higher volume of sales and 45 percent to a rise in 
sales prices. 


The National Association of Counties has by formal 
resolution at the Second Annual Urban County Commu- 
nity Development Conference, November 1977, endorsed 
the Voluntary NEW HORIZONS FAIR HOUSING ASSIS- 
TANCE PROJECT. The County Association indicated 
that its members are interested in and committed to 
advancing fair housing in their communities and in their 
development programs and that the New Horizons pro- 
gram by the Office of Voluntary Compliance, provides ‘‘a 
way for communities to take steps to improve the status 
of fair housing and fair lending above and beyond the 
minimum requirements under the Federal Fair Housing 
Law, Title VIII of the Civil Rights Act of 1968." The 
National Association of Counties by agreement is now 
committed to secure support for the program from urban 
counties nationwide. 


The Atlanta Housing Authority has named Marion Walker 
to head up its Division of Housing Operations. It is the 
first time in the history of the 43-year-old public housing 
agency that a woman has headed up a major operating 
division. Mrs. Walker was first employed as a cashier by 
the Atlanta Housing Authority in 1943. She served for 
several years as Special Programs Officer for the Au- 
thority and prior to her elevation to the top spot, was 
Associate Director of Housing Operations. 

As Director of Housing Operations, Mrs. Walker is 
responsible for the Applications Office, Section 8 Housing 
Assistance Payments program, Leased Housing and the 
Home Buyers program. 
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Award of $2,624,552 in HUD grants to buy and install 
solar heating and hot water equipment in 2,002 single and 
multifamily dwelling units was announced recently. The 
solar demonstration grants involve 48 projects in 22 
States and are the fourth in a planned series of demon- 
stration cycles conducted under the National Solar Heat- 
ing & Cooling of Buildings program, under the leadership 
of the U.S. Department of Energy (DOE). HUD manages 
the residential part of the solar demonstration program in 
cooperation with DOE. The projects receiving grant 
awards were selected from 525 applications received by 


HUD in response to a formal solicitation issued in Novem- 
ber 1977. 


Some 24,000 housing units for the elderly and handi- 
capped will be made available more speedily this year 
under new decentralized HUD procedures. 

The rental and cooperative housing is financed with direct 
loans made by HUD under the Section 202 program. 
Loans are made to eligible nonprofit borrowers to build 
new apartments or substantially rehabilitate existing units. 
Applications for the loans under the new procedures will 
now be processed by HUD’s area offices, instead of at the 
Department’s central office in Washington. A total of 
$750 million has been made available to the Department 
in fiscal 1978 for lending under the program. 


HUD is reorienting its Comprehensive Planning Assistance 
program to address the needs of urban areas by encourag- 
ing a greater emphasis on State and regional planning. The 
change will better coordinate the use of Federal money, 
target aid to distressed communities and expand oppor- 
tunities for low- and moderate-income persons and minor- 
ities. Secretary Harris said she anticipates changes which 
will require the development of State and regional strate- 
gies in fiscal year 1979. 


If you own your home, your income is likely to be more 
than half again as great as your counterpart who rents, 
according to the Census Bureau. A newly revised survey 
reports that traditional family homeowners, whether they 
live in the city, suburbs or rural areas, have a mean 
income about 60 percent higher than renters. 


Managing and financing Community Development Corpo- 
rations (CDC’s) and their holdings will be the subject of a 
June 19-23 seminar at Harvard University, Cambridge, 
Mass. Fee for the seminar is $300. For information and 
an application contact: Lisa Underkoffler, Office of 
Special Programs, Gund Hall, Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 02138. Registration is limited. 





Job 
Opportunities 
in Norwalk, 
Conn. 


by Richard Roselle 
and Curtis O. Law 


The Norwalk Housing Authority be- 
lieves that providing quality housing 
for low- and moderate-income 
families certainly addresses a major 
concern of the community. However, 
it is well established that providing 
housing is only one factor in meeting 
the needs of an individual or family. 
At one time one of the problems 
most often articulated by residents of 
Norwalk Housing Authority projects 
was a lack of employment or the 
prevalence of ‘‘dead-end” jobs. 

In 1977, the Housing Authority 
received a grant from the State Labor 
Department to employ additional 
staff. All recruitments were for the 
maintenance area except in the case 
of James Johnson. Johnson was hired 
as a JOB coordinator. His primary 
function was to identify those resi- 
dents who fell into the category of 
the under- or unemployed. He imme- 
diately began to develop a resident 
profile through existing records and 
personal interviews with residents. 
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Job coordinator Jim Johnson interviews 


Diane Williams for position as data collector 
with the Norwalk Housing Authority. 
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Concomitant with this effort, Jim 
was contacting potential employers 
within the immediate area. Moreover, 
he established rapport with the local 
employment bureau and other social 
agencies in the community involved 
in generating employment oppor- 
tunities. One of the first residents to 
respond to Jim’s letter of introduc- 
tion was Diane Williams. 


Results Immediately 

Ms. Williams, mother of two children, 
had been receiving financial assistance 
from the State of Connecticut. She 
was interested in returning to work. 
At this time, the Authority was just 
starting to computerize several of its 
functions. When told of this, Ms. 
Williams reported to the local em- 
ployment office for training and 
certification and was hired. When 
asked what working has meant to 
her, Ms. Williams replied, ‘“Working 
again has given me a sense of inde- 
pendence. Too much of my time 
beforehand had been spent in a man- 
ner which did little to help me better 
my situation and my family’s. | get a 
lot of satisfaction out of what | am 
doing and | feel a sense of pride in 
my accomplishments. | am presently 
enrolled in a secretarial course, which 
is giving me more skills. Going back 
to work has also taken a lot of 
pressure off me.” 

Another resident who responded 
to Jim’s call was Quincy Stevens. 
Stevens was hired as a data collector 
by the City of Norwalk. He says, 
“After being unemployed for months, 
through the Opportunity Liaison Of- 
ficer | was able to find a job in an 
area | like and that has upward mo- 
bility. | find the job interesting, chal- 
lenging and rewarding, both  per- 
sonally and financially.” 

Through information obtained 
from the local office of the Chamber 
of Commerce, several industrial con- 
cerns were contacted. Among them 
was Modutec, Inc., an _ electronics 
firm. Julius Turnage, Jr., also a 
resident, was hired as a utility work- 
er. Turnage says, “| heard about the 
Job Development Program from a 
daily listing of jobs posted in housing 


project offices. | contacted Mr. 
Johnson, who, after counseling, re- 
ferred me to my present job. My job 
is interesting and has given me a 
greater sense of well-being and _ se- 
curity.” 


Job Fair 

In November 1977, Johnson 
conducted a Job Resource Fair at 
one of the Housing Authority’s com- 
munity centers. Flyers were sent to 
all residents, informing them of the 
program dates and time, as well as its 
purpose. Letters were sent to many 
Organizations, inviting them to 
participate. Respondents included of- 
ficials from the Fire Department, the 
Police Department, the Board of Edu- 
cation, the 70,001 Program (for drop- 
outs) and the City of Norwalk Per- 
sonnel Director. Several private com- 
panies sent letters of support and 
expressed interest in the program. 

Johnson says the Job Resource 
Fair was very successful in that it 
gave residents an opportunity to talk 
informally with agencies and organi- 
zations that were hiring and were also 
interested in furthering their Affirma- 
tive Action Program. As a result of 
this effort, several residents became 
involved in training programs cur- 
rently being offered by the Adult 
Education Division of the Board of 
Education. Several residents applied 
for jobs being offered by the Fire 
Department. 

Johnson is looking forward to an 
even bigger and better response next 
year. In his efforts to open up new 
opportunities, he continues to rely 
heavily on the local news media and 
daily contact with the State Employ- 
ment Office and local industries and 
organizations. Updated job listings are 
posted in the project offices daily. 

Since the program’s inception in 
October, 1977, 93 residents have 
sought assistance; 23 were placed in 
full-time jobs and two have found 
part-time employment. 0 


Mr. Law is Executive Director of the 
Housing Authority of Norwalk. Mr. 
Roselle is Director of Human Re- 
sources at the Authority. 
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‘‘l am concerned that preservation is sometimes 
perceived as elitist, antiquarian, nonprogressive, and not 
always relevant to society’s broadest goals. | am concerned 
that these perceptions, while in no way universal, are still 
prevalent enough to cause preservation at times to be shut 
out of the game before the hand is dealt. | am concerned 
because | see our movement's contributions in the main- 
stream of American life, but sense that many preserva- 
tionists have found themselves in the back seat when 
major issues are being weighed and resolved.” 


—Chris Therral Delaporte, Director, 
Heritage Conservation and Recreation 
Services, U.S. Department of Interior, 
addressing the 8th Annual Meeting of 

State Historic Preservation Officers 

and Federal Representatives, Wash., D.C. 
February 28, 1978 


“Discrimination in housing is forbidden by Title VIII 
of the 1968 Civil Rights Act, the National Fair Housing 
Law. Freedom in the choice of housing is a promise 
deeply rooted in American history and tradition. 

“Yet, today, 10 years after passage of the National 
Fair Housing Law, many Americans still experience dis- 
crimination when they attempt to purchase or rent or 
finance a home or apartment for themselves or their 
family. Some of us—whether through fear or prejudice or 
superstition or through plain selfishness—still attempt to 
limit the freedoms of other Americans. 

“Unless we can overcome these limitations, we will be 
unable to meet the challenges we face as a people. The 
denial of equal housing opportunity is a serious impedi- 
ment to the cooperative, harmonious sense of community 
and brotherhood we need to meet our problems head 


au” 


on. 
—Jimmy Carter, President, 
from his statement announcing 
Fair Housing Month, 1978 


“The National Urban Policy and the supporting pro- 
grams represent an important beginning for all of our 
cities and all of our people. The state of the cities is a 
national disgrace. Even Lincoln Steffens did not know the 
shame that could be heaped upon them. Finally after 200 
years of history, we are ready to move from rhetoric to 
results. 

“The new National Urban Policy clearly reflects the 
commitment of President Carter and his confidence in the 
American people which he expressed in a speech before 
the United States Conference of Mayors in June 1976. 
The President said, ‘I think we stand at a turning point in 
history. If, a hundred years from now, this Nation’s 
experiment in democracy has failed, | suspect that his- 
torians will trace that failure to our own era, when a 
process of decay began in our inner cities and was 
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allowed to spread unchecked throughout our society. 

“*But | do not believe that must happen. | believe 
that working together, we can turn the tide, stop the 
decay and set in motion a process of growth that, by the 
end of this century, can give us cities worthy of the 
greatest Nation on earth.’ ” 


—Patricia Roberts Harris, HUD Secretary, 
MIT-Harvard Joint Center for Urban Studies 
Public Forum, Cambridge, Mass., 

March 28, 1978 


“In addition to the social problems, we have focused 
recently on the quality of our environment and the need 
to be sensitive to it. Now afflicted by lingering joblessness 
and older urban centers, there is still a newer focus on 
the economy of cities. In this mist of changing rhetoric 
and in the intermingling of social, environmental and 
economic needs, one basic fact stands out with clarity 
and simplicity: housing is the single-most-important 
physical component of a national urban policy. Building 
better cities and restoring the fabric of neighborhoods 
means constructing, renovating, maintaining and preserv- 
ing housing. 

“Housing is where people live. It is how they identify 
themselves, their families and the relationship to their 
community and city. For rich and poor alike, housing is a 
physical definition of conditions and estate. Surely, a 
neighborhood is people. But its image is a sum of the 
quality and kinds of housing it contains. Neighborhood 
change is most visibly, dramatically and accurately re- 
tlected in the alternating state of the housing stock.” 


—Jay Janis, HUD Under Secretary, 
National Housing Conference, Inc., 

47th Annual Convention, Washington, D.C. 
March 5, 1978 


“After seeing our Fiscal 1979 budget proposal, | know 
| don’t have to convince you that the programs of this 
Administration are going to be dependable and conducive 
to long-term planning, development and investment. There 
are increases in all major program categories, and es- 
pecially the number of assisted units we are planning for 
next year—300,000 assisted new starts, compared to 
181,000 in 1978 and 130,000 in 1977. 

“I’m not going to say that the frustrations, delays and 
costs have disappeared, but | will say this: We have spent 
the past year laying the groundwork to deal with these 
problems and now we are ready to get down to the 
business of revitalizing FHA.” 


—Lawrence B. Simons, HUD Assistant Secretary for 
Housing—Federal Housing Commissioner, 

National Association of Home Builders, 

Dallas, Texas, January 23, 1978 
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Social Services 
Beyond 
the Expected 


by William S. Clements 


Seven years ago, the Housing Author- 
ity of the City of North Little Rock 
added a Social Services Department 
to provide community services for 
the entire city. The staff of 34 per- 
sons is provided through Title XX 
contracts with the State of Arkansas, 
the CETA Program, the Older 
Workers Program and the American 
Association of Retired Persons. There 


is also a large number of volunteer 
personnel. 

The program provides casework, 
congregate hot meals, transportation, 
chore services, recreational activities, 
individual socialization, home- 
delivered meals and day care for 
children. The day care centers in the 
four family projects are for the bene- 
fit of working mothers in low-income 
families. They pay according to their 
ability. The use of these facilities is 
not confined to tenants; anyone who 
qualifies can use these services. These 
centers are operated by the North 
Little Rock Junior Service League, 
Pike Avenue Baptist Church, the Day 
Care Civic Association of North Little 
Rock and the Equal Opportunity 


Agency of Pulaski County. 

The LHA has under construction a 
facility to provide a branch program 
of the Boys Club of America in one 
of its projects. In addition to the 
complete, full-time activity program 
they offer for boys and girls, there 
will also be instruction for school 
drop-outs and students who have 
been suspended from school. 

The LHA has also just completed 
the remodeling of a building to pro- 
vide a larger Children’s Medical 
Clinic. The CYN Clinic located in 
Eastgate Terrace Housing Project is a 
free clinic operated by the State 
Health Department. There is a 
Licensed Practical Nurse on duty and 
a pediatrician is on call at all times. 
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The clinic serves low-income families 
and averages seeing 20 persons per 
day. 

The Area Office of the Economic 
Opportunity Agency is also located 
on-site in Eastgate Terrace and pro- 
vides a variety of activities and pro- 
grams which are free to those want- 
ing to participate. There is year-round 
recreation for children 6 through 12 
years old. Approximately 200 chil- 
dren participate in this program. 
They also offer a Youth Development 
Course, available to youth between 
the ages of 12 and 21. They receive 
counseling, religious training and are 
taught how to accept discipline from 
parents, teachers and local authori- 
ties. They are taught the harmful 


1. Youngster gets routine check at CYN 
clinic in Eastgate Terrace Housing Project. 
2 & 3. Reading periods and nap time are 
standard-parts of youngsters’ Headstart day. 
4. Dr. John Paul Baxley grew up in 

housing operated by the North Little Rock 
Housing Authority. Upon completing 
medical training, he opened the White River 
Diagnostic Clinic in Batesville, Ark. on 

July 1, 1977. 
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effects of drugs and alcohol and en- 
gage in cultural activities. Some 75 to 
100 youth between the ages of 14 
and 21 will be given summer jobs in 
which they will earn $2.65 per hour 
for 11 weeks. 

We are in the final planning stage 
for additional offices for the Social 
Services Department and a central 
kitchen which will provide lunches 
for approximately 600 persons. Addi- 
tional services to be provided in the 
near future are Home Health Aides 
and Protective Services for the 
Elderly. 


Senior Citizens Program 

The Senior Citizens Outreach Pro- 
gram (SCOP), with a membership of 
500, provides activity programs at 
three centers 5 days a week. Table 
games, ceramics, quilting, fishing 
trips, congregate meals, home-deliv- 
ered meals, dances, swimming and 
blood pressure checks are provided. 
In 1977, four communitywide dances 
were given; two were sponsored by 
the First American National Bank 
and two by the Twin City Bank. A 
total of 700 elderly attended these 
dances. Each Center provides 20 
scheduled activities a month. Attend- 
ance at these activities in the last 6 
months of 1977 totaled 44, 082. 
There were also 60 special activities 
provided, with attendance around 
2,236 persons. 

Four buses and a station wagon 
transport the elderly to the Food 
Stamp Office, grocery store, meals, 
recreation, fishing and out-of-town 
trips and tours. In 1977, a total of 
26,707 elderly were transported a 
total distance of 93,839 miles. 

The Social Services Department, in 
1977, provided: 

e 865 hours of chore services 
(light housekeeping, household tasks 
and attendant services); 

e® escort service for 1,033 elderly 
to medical facilities and the return 
trip home; 

e® assistance to 87 elderly who 
were taken to the Food Stamp Office 
with food stamps problems; and 

e 1,517 hours of casework and 
counseling. 


Other Activity Center 

The Campus Towers Activity Center 
is sponsored by the North Little 
Rock Civic League. Membership con- 
sists of 297 elderly. There were 
12,089 participants in 766 activities 
during 1977. 

The Willow House Activity Center 
is sponsored by the Woman’s Club of 
North Little Rock. Membership num- 
bers 634. In 1977, the center pro- 
vided 719 scheduled activities with 
19,818 participants; 12 trips with 
799 participants; and 18 special 
events with 3,480 participants for a 
total of 749 activities and 24, 097 
participants. 

The Heritage House Activity is 
also sponsored by the Woman’s Club 
of North Little Rock. Its total mem- 
bership is 522. During 1977, 953 
events and activities were provided 
with 21,335 participants. Ten out-of- 
town outings had 306 participants, 
and 18 special events were planned 
with 2,042 participants. An_ initial 
donation of $50,000 from the 
Woman’s Club was used to furnish 
the first floor activity centers of both 
Heritage House and Willow House. 

In addition to all of these activi- 
ties, the three community centers 
have additional activities. Hot meals 
are served at each center 5 days a 
week. More trips are planned for the 
community centers in 1978. A nurse 
will be employed to provide blood 
Pressure checks and referral, with 
follow-ups to medical facilities, if re- 
quired. A monthly calendar of events 
is prepared and will soon be mailed 
out regularly to all members. The 
Junior Service League has planned a 
Crafts Fair for the elderly in the Fall 
of 1978. They will employ instruc- 
tors and sell items, with proceeds 
going to the Senior Citizens Program. 

We are proud to be the only Hous- 
ing Authority in the country to pro- 
vide this service to the entire city. 
This type of program promotes good 
will and makes the Authority an in- 
tegral part of the community. 0 


Mr. Clements is Executive Director of 
the North Little Rock Housing 
Authority. 





The Akron 
Metropolitan 
Housing 
Authority-- 

A Credit to Public 
Housing 


by John A. Kasulaitis 


Perhaps nowhere in the Nation is 
there a better mix of the ingredients 
for a successful housing program than 
in Akron, Ohio. The Akron Metro- 
politan Housing Authority has com- 
bined innovation, leadership and a 
philosophy of dignity of the indivi- 
dual in putting every available HUD 
program to work in that industrial 
area of 500,000 and its suburbs of 
Barberton and Cuyahoga Falls. 

With the cooperation of the HUD 
Area Office, A.M.H.A. has grown into 
a model Authority, building its suc- 
cess story into the brick and mortar 
of the 8,500 units it owns or 
manages, and with equal vigor, into 
the lives of the A.M.H.A. tenants. 

Changes the Authority has 
wrought in the lifestyles of indivi- 
duals and families are as impressive as 
the attractive, modern apartment 
buildings it has added to the com- 
munity. 

An example is the Regalis family, 
rent subsidy tenants in one of 
A.M.H.A.’s newest developments. Jeff 
Regalis, 34, earns $10,000 per year as 
a city worker. Two years ago his 
salary paid the rent for a crowded, 
four-room inner city apartment on a 
street where no parent, with a choice, 
would choose to raise his family. 

In 1975 the Regalis family moved 
into an A.M.H.A., — single-family 
unit—a three-bedroom designer home 
with a basement, family room, color- 
coordinated draperies and carpeting, 
and two floor-to-ceiling sliding glass 
doors that face a wooded ravine. 

The Regalis children, ages two and 
four, might once have played on the 
concrete of an apartment parking lot. 
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Here, they romp in a tree shaded 
lawn, under birches and sycamores 
and honey maples. 

For Jeff and Mary Jane Regalis, 
the new house offers dignity, beauty, 
and the promise of a future. For 
their children it is a gift of living 
space with trees and grass and sky 
and light-filled rooms, and the safety 
of the suburbs. 

“We love it here—we want to 
stay,” said Regalis. ‘| always wanted 
to own my own home someday. | 
still do. But | think the cost will 
always be out of my reach—it will be 
for a lot of ordinary workers. This 
may be the only house | can ever 
afford to live in—and it’s beautiful.” 

The Regalis family is one of 70 
families that live in the ‘urban 
affordables” of the wocded, land- 
scaped Orchard Park development, 
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This house is among the parade of ‘‘Urban Affordables’’ sponsored by AMHA. 


that made the 
and the 
neighbors. 


rent-subsidy family 
suburban homeowner 


Excellence Recognized 

Praise for A.M.H.A. doesn’t stop with 
the local paper. The Authority, which 
began in 1937, has in recent years, 
been studied by writers for profes- 
sional housing journals and other 
newspaper reporters, as a model 
public housing operation. Akron and 
Ohio government officials express 
confidence in A.M.H.A., and the 
Akron area community supports its 
efforts. 

The Authority has earned both. 
Not only has it refused to let public 
housing in that city become an eye- 
sore, or the source of public outrage 
over inadequate living conditions, but 
A.M.H.A. has worked for and won 
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the reputation in Akron as “‘the best 
landlord in town.” Eleven thousand 
families and senior citizens make up 
the waiting list of those who want to 
live in A.M.H.A. units and participate 
in its programs. 

Recently, when a converted down- 
town hotel with 227 low- and 
moderate-income tenants was assigned 
to HUD’s control because of a 236 
FHA-insured loan default, HUD 
tapped then Executive Director 
Herbert Newman, who is now 
General Counsel of the Authority, 
and A.M.H.A. as temporary receiver 
and manager. 

“| think we tenants are going to 
feel better, a little more secure,” a 
retired Akron fireman, who once 
headed a tenant rent strike, was 
quoted as saying. Another retiree in- 
volved in the rent and maintenance 


’ 


dispute with apartment management 
said, “With people like A.M.H.A., 
there are certain standards I’m sure 
they'll live up to.” 


Expansion Seen 
Gaining momentum in recent years, 
A.M.H.A. has added 4,639 units to 
its housing stock since 1970. The 
Authority has often been a State or 
national leader in implementing HUD 
programs. A.M.H.A. gave Akron one 
of the Nation’s first Section 8 con- 
gregate care facilities in the Herbert 
Newman Senior Resource Center, a 
195-unit, converted downtown motel. 
The center is built around a total life 
care service program aimed at provid- 
ing a stimulating and satisfying life 
situation for the elderly and handi- 
capped. 

A hot 


meals program offers 


The James E. Alpeter Building, Barberton, Ohio 
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tenants three meals a day for $3.40. 
Units are designed for maximum self- 
care, and tenants can participate in 
organized craft and exercise pro- 
grams. Tenant-sponsored, fund-raising 
activities have helped finance 
organized tours for the group. The 
seniors have their own air-conditioned 
bus and have combined bus and air 
travel for trips as far away as Nassau 
and Hawaii. 

A.M.H.A. pioneered the develop- 
ment and financing of more than 750 
Section 8 new construction units. 
The Authority also operates Section 
23, Leased, 236 and Section 8 Exist- 
ing units, along with its 5,000 units 
of conventional public housing. 

Orchard Park stands as A.M.H.A.’s 
visionary contribution to a bold, new 
dimension in public housing. 

The Authority isn’t resting on its 
laurels. More than 1,300 new 
A.M.H.A. units are under construc- 
tion or in_ the final planning 
process—more than in all other Ohio 
cities combined. 

Quality is 
A.M.H.A.’'s 
officials say. 

“We expect everything to be first 
class," said Executive Director David 
J. Levey. ‘From the interior design, 
to the terrace tiles, to the honey- 
combed pine walls, to the integrity of 
the social programs that operate in 
our buildings.” 

Quality of A.M.H.A. housing 
design has been enhanced by imagina- 
tive extras, such as a wall of stucco 
design or a _ patio sculpture by 
Akron’‘s nationally known artist, Don 
Drumm. Funds for the artistic extras 
are a part of the building develop- 
ment cost in Akron. Developers have 
been more than happy to provide 
them. 


the foundation of 
reputation, Authority 


Social Services 

Quality of living is enhanced by the 
A.M.H.A. “people programs,” as they 
are called by social and tenant serv- 
ices coordinator, Dorothy Jackson. 
Each housing manager is involved in 
tenant service programs, quite apart 
from the provision of heat and main- 
tenance and the collection of rents. 
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The list includes Job Opportunities 
programs, Comprehensive Employ- 
ment and Training Act (CETA) pro- 
grams, and educational services such 
as the Infant Stimulation Program for 
pre-schoolers. 

“Child experts say that what 
happens to a child between day one 
and age three can affect him for the 
rest of his life,”” said Mrs. Jackson. 
“Many low-income children don’t get 
the advantage of that learning period. 
That’s why this program’ was 
developed.” 

‘We try to do something that 
reaches every one of our residents, 
from day one through age 100,” she 
said. 


Formula for Success 

A.M.H.A. works closely with city 

officials, because, says Levey, “You 

can‘t afford to embarrass elected offi- 

cials. Our cardinal rule is no surprises. 
Judging from the consistent sup- 

port A.M.H.A. enjoys from Akron 


officials, Levey’s rule is a good one. 
Such acceptance has paid off in 


opportunities for dispersed construc- 
tion, Levey said. A.M.H.A. built a 
185-unit senior citizen high-rise in 
suburban Cuyahoga Falls, known as a 
‘‘closed community’’ before the 
Authority moved in 2 years ago. 
A.M.H.A. is now rehabilitating 72 
family units in an older apartment 
building and has plans for an addi- 
tional 35 family units in the suburb. 

“We would have had trouble, but 
we went in with the senior citizen 
project first and gained community 
confidence,” said Levey. 

A.M.H.A.'s ability to “package and 
sell a product’”’ breaks down into a 
combination of ingenuity, flexibility, 
and innovations in financing, that 
have been a success story themselves. 


Orchard 

A prime example of the three at 
work is Orchard Park, once an 
A.M.H.A. owned vacant site in a resi- 
dential area. When the Authority 
proposed to build 140 units of 
multiple-family housing on the 
property, neighborhood _ residents 
fought the project, arguing it should 
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be developed as single-family homes, 
and won their case. 

Newman came up with an idea for 
a new twist to an annual October 
“Parade of Homes” in Akron, when 
local builders display their latest 
model homes for the affluent middle 
class market. He challenged members 
of the Home Builders Association of 
Greater Akron, to try their talents at 
producing a “Parade of Urban 
Affordables’” on the Orchard Park 
site. The Authority agreed to buy the 
homes for low- and middle-income 
tenants. 

Twelve homes were put up in one 
section of the development site, and 
more than 6,000 people paid $1 each 
to visit them during the display 
period. 

Orchard Park has since grown into 
a development of 70 homes, com- 
plete with paved streets, sidewalks 
and underground wiring. Homes all 
have three or four bedrooms and cost 
between $28,000 and $35,000, in- 
cluding assessments for improve- 
ments. But, they aren’t “low cost” 
homes in design, quality or construc- 
tion. In every way, they compare 
with private houses built in the city 
on higher priced land that sells for as 
much as $60,000. 

Builders are happy 
development and what it demon- 
strates. The display attracted hun- 
dreds of potential home buyers. The 
builders were enthusiastic about being 
a part of a demonstration of what 
private and public cooperation can do 
to meet low- and middle-income 
housing needs. 

The Authority purchased the 
14.4-acre Orchard Park site in 1974 
with funds built up from the opera- 
tion of, and land sale receipts from, 
temporary war housing. The housing, 
built for factory workers during 
World War II, was inherited by the 
Authority in the 1940’s. Much of the 
housing has been replaced with 
modern, low-income housing on the 
same sites. The average value of the 
developed lots will be about 
$4,000—enough to cover development 
costs and repay the Authority for its 
land investment. 


about the 


Financing Techniques 

A.M.H.A. issued tax-free bonds for 
the first time in 1976, for construc- 
tion of a $2.4 million senior citizen 
high-rise, Hillwood Villa. 

The Akron Metropolitan Housing 
Authority pioneered the concept of 
tax exempt financing for public hous- 
ing projects, with the new 11(B) 
regulations. 

In December A.M.H.A. conducted 
the first workshop in the country 
geared expressly for Housing Author- 
ities. Nearly 175 attended this confer- 
ence in Chicago. 

In another financing innovation, 
A.M.H.A. used Cedar Metropolitan 
Housing, a nonprofit corporation, set 
up by the Authority for itself, as a 
means of undertaking special experi- 
ments in low- and moderate-income 
housing. Cedar provided the vehicle 
for initial construction financing of 
the “Parade of Urban Affordables,”’ 
although the building itself was done, 
under contract, by a private builder. 
The Authority then acquired the 
homes from its own corporation 


under the public housing acquisition 
program. 


In 1976, Newman developed a $19 
million construction financing plan he 
said could become a national model 
for public housing construction. The 
plan provides $9 million for long 
term financing of four new A.M.H.A. 
projects and $10 million for refinanc- 
ing of three existing ones. He com- 
pared the program to a city’s use of 
industrial revenue bonds to attract 
private development. Under the plan, 
the Authority issues the bonds, owns 
the land for all projects, and leases it 
to private developers for 40 years, 
after which the bonds will be paid 
off and the Housing Authority will 
own the buildings. 

“Tax free bond issuance is one of 
the uncommon. approaches that 
observers say have set A.M.H.A. apart 
from so many Authorities,” reported 
the Toledo Blade in a June 26th 
review of A.M.H.A., “Why Akron’‘s 
Public Housing Succeeds.” Oo 


Mr. Kasulaitis is Assistant to the Di- 
rector of the Cleveland Area Office, 
HUD. 
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international affairs 


A Study of Housing Management in London 


The Lambeth (London) Inner Area Study has produced a 
number of separate reports on various aspects of housing, 
the latest being Housing Management and Design, pub- 
lished by the Department of the Environment. The objec- 
tive of the report is to distinguish the factors behind the 
key problems on housing estates (public housing) and to 
find ways of dealing with them. The report brings 
together information related to all housing estates in the 
study area—ten owned and managed by Lambeth Borough 
Council, seven by the Greater London Council, and one 
by the Church Commissioners. The data was drawn from 
the census, a household survey, records of transfer re- 
quests, and an environmental survey which recorded and 
scored 32 items on each estate. 

The study shows that a ‘‘good”’ estate—that is, one in 
which people feel happy and settled—is not just one in 
which a few particularly important features are well 
handled but one in which the balance between a multi- 
plicity of factors comes out on the credit side. In general, 
the quality of the environment seems to depend more on 
the way the estate is maintained than on the standard of 
design. Tenants are reported as being more dissatisfied on 
estates which do not have resident caretaking, and prob- 
lems such as vandalism are more severe on those estates. 

An attempt is made to distinguish between size and 


scale. Where scale is small, there seems to be a greater 
sense of identification between tenants and their own bit 


of the estate. A factor common to all estates where 
vandalism is least apparent are small-scale, well-maintained 
green spaces in which the common areas appear to belong 
to the residents rather than the public at large. 

The general conclusion of the report is that there is 
far greater variety in design and management within the 
area than had appeared at first glance, and that the 
environmental quality of the estates is generally good. 
The report concludes that there are three interrelated 
factors which affect the quality of life on the estates: 

e the quality of design and investment in buildings 
and their surroundings and, in particular, their capacity to 
be managed easily; 

e the people who live there and the way they use or 
misuse the estate; and 

e the way the buildings and their surroundings are 
cleaned and maintained by the management authority. 

Since the first factor involves buildings and spaces, it 
is the most difficult area in which to effect changes. The 
second is highly volatile and can be influenced by alloca- 
tion policies and other measures. Changes in the third 
depend upon the manageability of the design and layout. 
Further observations about the three areas include: 


Design and Layout Implications 

@ Management problems increase as the number of 
people using common entrances and access ways increases. 
Probiems multiply when more than about 20 dwellings 
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are approached from a single entry. The old four-story 
walkups (discontinued since the mid-1950s) are liked by 


tenants and provide a_ satisfactory, manageable 
environment. 
e Estates are most attractive when they are small or 


are visually broken up into sections of 200 or fewer 
dwellings. Troubles are magnified on large estates of 500 
dwellings or more. Each section should be _ self-con- 


tained—that is, not connected to others by through roads, 
access ways or decks. 


This type of grouping is also conducive to the 
development of local tenant organizations and manage- 
ment units. 

e Ground fioor dwellings should be provided with 
private outside space or gardens which the tenants care 
for themselves. This acts as a privacy barrier and burglary 


deterrent and offers tenants a chance to create an attrac- 
tive environment. 


Residents and Allocation Policy 
e Periodic checks should be made to ensure that local 


pressures do not force densities or child densities to 
unacceptably high figures. Particularly vulnerable are 
estates with a high turnover, and those with many tall 
buildings. 

e Some older estates tend to become unpopular, and 
accumulate tenants from deprived groups. Imaginative 


steps must be taken to make these estates more attractive 
and to widen access to them. 


e Any proposal for greater tenant participation in 
management raises the problem that tenant associations 
are representative only of a minority of tenants. The 
majority simply desire better management. 

e Vandalism and crime are a major source of un- 
happiness on the estates. They appear to be related to five 
factors: composition of the resident population, proportion 
of children to adults, design factors such as unsupervised 
access areas and vulnerable materials, effectiveness of 
surveillance by caretakers and the police, and location of 
the estate and vulnerability to pressure from outside. 


Management Issues 

e “Natural” routes made by residents through grassed 
areas require adequate paving. Ground-floor dwellings 
alongside such routes need some form of protection. 

e Play areas should be regularly inspected. Where 
constantly misused or a nuisance, they should be removed 
and, if possible, resited elsewhere. The rules covering 
times of play and locking of gates must be enforced. 

e Grouped parking areas require restricted access 
points under lock and key. They must be well and 
carefully supervised. 

e Estates are quickly overtaken by changing needs. 
Some examples are car parking and children’s play. Hastily 
conceived measures can create more problems than they 
solve. Estates require periodic updating through plans 
worked out by management in consultation with residents. 


—Jean Cox, Shankland Cox Partnership, London. Ex- 
tracted from Housing Review, Nov.-Dec. 1977 (U.K.). 





Athens, Ga. 
involves the 
Community 


by Elbert Andrews Stapleton 


The Athens Housing Authority in 
Georgia cites its tenants as_ its 
“greatest resource.”” The agency ranks 
its tenants far above what it considers 
other resources such as city parks, 
the recreation department, churches, 
the University of Georgia, the Depart- 
ment of Family and Children Serv- 
ices, the Navy Supply Corps School, 
fraternities, civic clubs and _ those 
agencies that “‘are willing to go 
through the trouble of obtaining 
State and Federal grants and to 
worry about the continuity § of 
funding...” 

The Authority has ten project areas 
distributed in four of the five wards 
of the city. Each project area has a 
tenant organization which meets 
monthly. An Authority Social Serv- 
ices staff member attends each of the 
tenant organization meetings. The 
president of each tenant organization 
and another elected representative 
from each of the organizations serve 
on the inter-project council. 


Day Care 

The First Baptist Church established 
a day care center in one project 
during 1969. The Housing Authority 
furnishes space, utilities and equip- 
ment for the center and the church 
furnishes the staff and operating 
supplies. Approximately 30 children 
attend that center, thereby freeing 
their mothers to seek gainful employ- 
ment. Three local Presbyterian 
churches pooled resources in 1970 
and established a second day care 
center in another project. Two other 
day care centers established in the 
Model Cities Program are now funded 
by the city of Athens and Title XX 
funds. They are operated by an 
independent nonprofit agency which 
obtains the necessary grants from the 
City and Federal Government. Forty- 
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seven children are cared for at those 
two centers. 


Tenant Programs 

The Navy Supply Corps (NSC) school 
makes its swimming pool, basketball 
court, tennis courts, and other recrea- 
tional and social facilities available to 
tenants of the Athens Housing 
Authority for the programs that the 
young officers at the NSC provide for 
young tenants. One of the most 
successful programs that the NSC 
officers conduct for youngsters of the 
projects is the annual public housing 
junior olympics day. Trophies, 
medals, and ribbons are awarded to 
all participating youngsters. 

Activities conducted by the tenant 
organizations for the last several years 
are designed to find ways for them to 
improve their own quality of life. 
They raise money in many ways for 
their various projects. They award 
scholarships to send deserving kids to 
college or technical schools. They 


promote the beautification of the 
projects through garden clubs. They 


seek and find ways to_ reduce 
vandalism. They host parties, picnics, 
bazaars, covered dish suppers, fashion 
shows, raffles, field trips, religious 
services, and political rallies. They 
invite city, county and State officials 
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Centers run by The First Baptist Church 
fill an important need among working moth- 
ers in Athens Housing Authority housing. 


to speak to them from time to time. 

The National Association of Re- 
tired Teachers and the American 
Association of Retired Persons pro- 
vide employment for approximately 
20 or more of the older residents of 
the Athens Housing Authority proj- 
ects. They serve as security hosts in 
the Authority’s high rise for the 
elderly and assist in the annual 
examination of tenants’ incomes, 
family composition, switch-board 
operations, and social services work. 

The School of Social Work at the 
University of Georgia furnishes the 
Housing Authority with several in- 
terns each school quarter to work 
with the Social Services Department. 
Valuable services have been provided 
tenants in consumer education, nutri- 
tion training, remedial reading, sewing 
and homemaking. 


Recreation 

The City Recreation Department con- 
ducts full time programs in three of 
the Authority’s community buildings. 
The Housing Authority has one full 
size baseball/football field and one 
softball field. With the cooperation of 
the Recreation Department, basket- 
ball, softball, baseball, swimming, 
group dancing, including belly danc- 
ing, are enjoyed by hundreds of 
young people. 

Fraternaities help many of the 
elderly tenants move into their apart- 
ments. Local manufacturers conttri- 
bute sewing machines and material so 
that elderly tenants can make things 
to be sold at bazaars each year. The 
Jaycees furnish a show-mobile which 
is used by tenants when they present 
plays and musical programs. The 
Social Services Staff contacts local 
business and manufacturing concerns 
to determine what jobs are open and 
what skills are required. Classes are 
conducted in dressing for a job inter- 
view, filling out applications for 
employment and personal conduct 
during an interview. 


Employment 

The Housing Authority has always 
given priority to tenants when a job 
is open. At the present time over 40 
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percent of the employees of the 
Authority are or have been tenants of 
the Authority. Some serve in posi- 
tions of responsibility. The Director 
of our Social Services Program is a 
former tenant. One of the two hous- 
ing managers is a former tenant. Two 
of the Social Services Aides are 
tenants. The plumber is a former 
tenant. The custodial foreman is a 
former tenant. There are tenants and 
former tenants who are painters, 
groundsworkers and laborers. 

Currently, the Social Services 
Department, excluding volunteers and 
those employed by NART/AARP 
consists of the director, his assistant, 
two Social Services aides, and a 
clerk-receptionist. All are college 
graduates and are highly trained as 
professional social workers. All 
except the assistant director of the 
Department are or were tenants. 

The Social Services Program of the 
Athens Housing Authority is without 
doubt a success. Ninty-eight percent 
of the tenants who replied to a 
recent survey rated the Social Serv- 
ices Department as excellent. No 
Social Services Program could be 
successful without a fair, firm no- 
nonsense approach to management 
and maintenance. All tenants are 
required to pay their rent in full and 
on time. All routine work orders are 
completed within two hours after 
requested by the tenants. A housing 
inspector makes at least one inspec- 
tion of every apartment each year, 
reporting to the maintenance depart- 
ment all repairs needed. Two preven- 
tive maintenance crews follow the 
inspector and make prompt repairs. 
Damage caused by the tenants is 
charged to the tenants and costs are 
collected promptly. Problem house- 
keepers discovered by the housing 
inspector are reported to the Social 
Services Department. A staff member 
of the Department is assigned to that 
tenant to train and persuade the 
family to take better care of their 
home. a) 


Mr. Stapleton has been Executive 


Director of the Athens 
Authority since 1966. 


Housing 
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Housing You’d 
Want to Live in-- 
Magnolia, Ark. 
Seems to Have It 


by W.H. Holmes 


The first of three public housing proj- 
ects of the Housing Authority of the 
City of Magnolia, Arkansas was built 
in 1951. It was only a short time 
after all units were occupied that the 
Local Housing Authority became 
acutely aware of serious problems 
developing in its relationship with the 
tenants and with the general public. 

There was no doubt in the minds 
of the Commissioners that these 
problems would in the long years 
ahead increase in magnitude and 
develop toward an_ insurmountable 
situation which would destroy the 
city’s housing plan and the very pur- 
pose of the Authority’s existence. 

The Commissioners decided that 
public housing would never fulfil its 
intended purpose unless the people it 
serves really want to live there. 
Although the philosophy was simple, 
the implementation would be diffi- 
cult. 

Cell-block buildings were rede- 
signed and rebuilt to blend with the 
general overall residential concept of 
the city and to promote a more 
acceptable family home environment. 
Landscaping and grounds mainte- 
nance were given top priority and 


became an 
nance policy. 

As these changes were being made, 
the Commissioners were overhauling 
administrative policy. From  experi- 
mental programs set up by the Exec- 
utive Director it was discovered that 
the things having the greatest impact 
upon tenant satisfaction were rela- 
tively simple. In their relationship 
with the Authority, tenants wanted 
equal treatment in all matters, con- 
cern for and an understanding of 
their individual problems, someone to 
trust and confide in and _ personal 
respect. 

In response, administrative policies 
were restructured and simplified and 
an open door policy was adopted. 
Application procedures were simpli- 
fied and the processing of applica- 
tions and inquiries was expedited. 
The lease agreement was reduced to a 
simple one-page, easy-to-read form. 

Income procedures were practi- 
cally eliminated and the tenant's 
word was accepted in virtually all 
cases. This built confidence and 
respect. 

Highly qualified personnel were 
selected and trained in overall admin- 
istration of the public housing pro- 
gram and = service delivery system. 
Now each employee of the Local 
Authority can assist a tenant in need. 
Employees receive ongoing training 
and are aware of current events af- 
fecting the housing community. 


integral part of mainte- 


Maintenance 
Maintenance policies and procedures 
were revamped to establish a highly 
efficient preventive maintenance pro- 
gram. Routine work orders with few 
exceptions are completed within 2 
hours from issuance. The mainte- 
nance department zealously competes 
with other departments for top per- 
formance citations. This devotion and 
pride are reflected in the beauty of 
the dwellings and the grounds. 
Charges for maintenance were 
eliminated except in cases of known 
tenant abuse. Tenants have responded 
by taking better care of their homes 
and promptly’ reporting needed 
maintenance. Thus the preventive 
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maintenance program achieved peak 
efficiency, substantially reduced 
maintenance costs and_ curtailed 
deterioration. 

Approximately 90 percent of 
maintenance inside the tenant’s home 
is done at the request of the tenant. 
Specially designed maintenance cores 
are incorporated in all dwellings and 
60 percent of all maintenance re- 
quired can be performed without a 
worker having to enter the tenant’s 
home. Inspection of units during 
routine maintenance is standard pro- 
cedure. As a result, good maintenance 
is achieved with a minimum of incon- 
venience to the tenant. The tenant’s 
Privacy is respected at all times. 


Community Services 


The community services program 


administered by the Authority is con- 
sidered a major factor in the Author- 
ity’s achieving and maintaining public 
approval of the public housing pro- 
gram and in its achievement of high 
tenant satisfaction. 

The service delivery system offers 


good health care services, needed 
basic education and meaningful activi- 
ties within the widest range of civic, 
cultural and recreational opportuni- 
ties. 

Objectives of the programs are 
accomplished by cooperation among 
Federal, State and local governments, 
the general public and the Authority 
in a cost-efficient manner. 

Offered as examples are the City’s 
remission of payments in lieu of 
taxes to the operation of community 
centers and the United Funds’ gen- 
erous supplements to the city’s con- 
tribution—making the centers 100 
percent locally supported. 

The county provides equipment 
and manpower to assist in the devel- 
opment and maintenance of outdoor 
recreational facilities. The county also 
supplies motor fuel for senior citizen 
uses. 

The Office on Aging provides 
buses for senior citizen transportation 
and supplemental funding for related 
expenses. The city provides funds to 
supplement drivers’ salaries. The State 
provides meals for tenants selected by 
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the Authority on a need basis. The 
State also provides funds for the 
Authority’s chore service adminis- 
tered under the Title XX program. 

The county, at the request of the 
Authority, moved the voting precinct 
to the senior citizen community cen- 
ter. The tenants became quite active 
in local and governmental affairs and 
the general public shared a common 
interest with the tenants. 

The Southwest Arkansas Planning 
District, through the Area Office on 
Aging, provides registered nurses, 
licensed practical nurses and trained 
personnel to deliver in-home health 
care services. 

The largest of the Authority's 
developments covers 32 acres and is 
reserved for the elderly, handicapped 
and disabled. Ten acres of this com- 
munity have been developed into a 
beautiful park. All kinds of recrea- 
tional facilities including a 4%-acre 
lake are available to the tenants. The 
Soil Conservation Service supervises 
the development and maintenance of 
this area. This agency also periodi- 
cally tests the lake and stocks it with 
fish when necessary to maintain good 
fishing conditions. 

The Arkansas Louisiana Gas Com- 
pany donated gas lights for the park 
and gas fired grills for tenant use at 
one of the centers and in the picnic 
areas. The gas lights were installed by 
the local Optimist club. 

Many State and local agencies and 
organizations as well as individuals 
are actively involved in planning and 
implementing the many programs 
administered by the Department of 
Community Services. 

The Commissioners consider the 
Authority to be primarily a service 
agency. It provides assistance to the 
city in planning and community de- 
velopment. The Authority works 
closely with the Southwest Arkansas 
Planning District in overall planning 
and programming for the area. It 
works closely with the State offices 
in designing and implementing human 
service programs and assists individual 
citizens in finding suitable housing or 
the means to finance and construct a 
home. All of these services are free. 


Streamlining Management 

In the overall management of its 
housing, the Authority keeps regula- 
tions at a minimum. Other than the 
procedures required by law, every 
policy procedure adopted by the 
Authority is designed to benefit the 
tenant wherever possible. In all ques- 
tions concerning policy, the Author- 
ity strives to give the benefit of 
doubt to the tenant. Controversial 
questions are carefully explained in 
official correspondence. The tenant is 
free to discuss the matter with man- 
agement at his convenience. In better 
than 95 percent of all cases the prob- 


lem(s) is solved to the satisfaction of 
all concerned. 


The entire tenant body is encour- 
aged to make recommendations for 
improvements in the operation of the 
Authority. Many of the time-tested 
policies initiated by the first tenant 
committee in 1957 govern the opera- 
tion of the Authority today. 

The Authority has never charged a 
fee for its services including meals, 
transportation and chore service for 
the tenants and _ technical services 
rendered the local agencies and gen- 
eral public. 

In the 27-year history of the 
Housing Authority the vacancy loss 
has been less than one-half of one 
percent with total rent losses less 
than $1,000. Most of the rent loss 
was owed by deceased tenants. The 
Authority has never been involved in 
litigation and has never found it nec- 
essary to use the courts for evictions. 
The Authority maintains a waiting 
list in excess of total housing units 
and tenant turnover is less than 3 
percent. The tenant ledgers show sub- 
stantial prepaid rents and no rents 
past due. 

The Authority maintains maxi- 
mum operating reserves. Except for 
brief modernization of the older proj- 
ects, the Authority has managed to 
operate within the current budget. 

Were they right? 

The people think so and after all 
we are in the “people” business. © 


Mr. Holmes is Executive Director of 
the Housing Authority of the City of 
Magnolia, Arkansas. 
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Kennewick, Wash. 
Housing Authority- 
A ‘Neighborhood 
Resource Center’ 


by Vernon V. Denniston 


No responsible housing authority ad- 
ministrator would deny the need for 
tenant services. After all, shelter is 
but one part of the housing equation. 
But how is it done? Budgets are 


tight. Staff is limited. Needs are 
many and diverse. 


Vernon Denniston, Executive Di- 
rector of the Kennewick, Washington 
Housing Authority, with 124 units, 


found a way—with the help of some 
tenants. 


In early November, 1973, several 
tenant families approached Mr. 
Denniston with a request that a par- 
ent cooperative preschool be es- 


tablished at the Housing Authority. 
They had learned of this Community 
College Program, operating in nearby 


Richland. They liked the thrust of 
the Program, which is to provide par- 
ent education by allowing parents, 
under guidance, to plan, organize and 
administer a preschool experience for 
their children. Sponsored by Colum- 
bia Basin College with funds provided 
by a Consumer and Homemaking Ed- 
ucation Federal Grant administered 
by the Washington State Board for 
Community College Education, the 
Program provides consultant services— 
staff and guidance to parents in 
setting up this laboratory experience 
in Early Childhood Education for 
parents and preschool children. 

Denniston contacted CBC Program 
Coordinator, Darlene Smolen, and 
plans were made for an organizational 
meeting. The Tenant Council was ad- 
vised of this cooperation between the 
Community College and the Housing 
Authority and responded with a grant 
of $500. per year for supplies and 
equipment. 

The group organized, elected 
officers and decided on days of op- 
eration. From those parents present, 
it became obvious that the majority 
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were low-income, and financial assist- 
ance would be necessary. The par- 
ents, with the assistance of the Coor- 
dinator, developed a fee schedule. An 
agreement was drawn up among the 
College, the cooperative and _ the 
Housing Authority, which stated that 
the Housing Authority would assist 
by providing facilities, equipment and 
supplies, and the College would pay 
the salaries of the preschool teacher 
and College Parent Education instruc- 
tor. The minimal tuition of parents 
could then be used for nutrition, 
supplies and new equipment. The par- 
ents continued to organize, enroll 
families and chose the name of Cen- 
tral Kennewick Cooperative Pre- 
school. They selected Shirley Duce as 
their preschool teacher. 

The parents, learning that another 
Kennewick Cooperative had lost its 
building because it didn’t meet the 
local fire code, invited parents of that 
group to join the Housing Authority 
Cooperative, which many did. 

The net result was that on January 
2, 1974, the Kennewick Housing Au- 
thority Cooperative opened its doors 
with 20 families. Low-income Hous- 
ing Authority tenants worked side by 
side with middle-and upper-middle in- 
come nontenant parents. The result- 
ant role-modeling opportunities were 
marvelous! Tenants gained strengths 
from nontenants and vice versa. Some 
tenants, as a result of that ex- 
perience, were enabled to redefine 
their lifestyles, get jobs and enjoy 
more rewarding and fulfilling lives. 
That Cooperative continues to this 
day. 

That this effort was successful is 
shown by the fact that, using the 
same format, the focus has expanded 
to include parents of infants and 
toddlers, as well. 


Expansion 
But, like most housing authorities, 
Kennewick has a mix of tenants rang- 
ing from young families to the elder- 
ly with varying needs. Recognizing 
that tenant services need to be 
broadly responsive, Denniston moved 
to provide other programs. 

Through Columbia Basin College, 


sewing, knitting and creative arts 
classes for the elderly were es- 
tablished at the Housing Authority 
facility. 

The Benton County Extension ser- 
vice was contacted and today pro- 
vides homemaker education services 
to tenants of all ages, emphasizing 
good nutrition for persons on limited 
incomes, especially for the elderly. 

The Washington State Department 
of Social and Health Services provides 
home services to those with special 
needs or liabilities, as well as their 
usual attention to persons requiring 
financial assistance. 

These programs have transformed 
the Kennewick Housing Authority in- 
to a neighborhood resource center, 
open to tenants and nontenants alike. 
The benefits which accrue from 
programs which bring tenants and 
nontenants into social contact with 
each other are many and obvious. 

But tenants don’t rely on 
cooperative relationships with com- 
munity agencies to meet all of their 
needs. Through an active Tenants’ 
Council, many events are organized, 
planned and implemented. Examples 
are Christmas programs, teenage 
caroling, open house for senior citi- 
zens, and summer activities for chil- 
dren, which are supported by the 
tenant services budget. 

In short, the Tenant Council acts 
as a catalyst in forming and sustain- 
ing a sense of community; a sense of 
belonging; a feeling of ‘“home” within 
and among tenants. 

Certainly, tenant services means 
more than just providing shelter. Cer- 
tainly, budgets are tight, staff limited 
and needs great. But casting around 
to “hook” community resources can 
go a long way toward meeting tenant 
needs in an economical, efficient and 
responsive way. Couple this with an 
active Tenant Council, and you come 
up with a Housing Authority that is 
“home” in the finest and most com- 
plete sense of that word, for a lot of 
people. After all, that is the goal of 
any Housing Authority, isn’t it? O 


Mr. Denniston is Executive Director 
of the Kennewick Housing Authority. 
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The 
Greening of 
Cabrini-Green 


by Robert Lefley 


Although not likely to be reflected 
by JJ and Willona in their CBS-TV 
Monday night comedy series, “‘good 
times’’ are returning, in fact, to the 
low-income public housing develop- 
ment they “‘live’’ in on Chicago’s 
Near North Side, the now famous 
Cabrini-Green Homes. 

Fifteen years ago, when the 


Almost $9.9 million in modernization work at Cabrini-Green has been completed 
or is under contract. Utilities, roofing, heating, elevators and the interior of apartments 
have benefited. This refurbished apartment on Larrabee St. has been painted, tiled, and 
supplied with a new gas range, sink, sink top and base cabinets. 
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Chicago Housing Authority com- 
pleted construction of the William 
Green Homes (1962) adjacent to two 
older developments, the Frances 
Cabrini Homes (1943) and Cabrini 
Extension (1958), Cabrini-Green was 
a_ friendly, black community of 
14,000 enjoying relatively ‘good 
times” in an integrated neighborhood 
close to Chicago’s affluent Gold 
Coast, the Loop, and Lake Michigan. 

But “hard times” settled in slowly 
with the social unrest of the mid- 
1960s and the development of power- 
ful youth gangs such as the Black P 
Stone Rangers. The younger poor 
began to reject the middle class 
values of their parents, and it was 
they who sparked the riots and fires 
of 1968 following the assassination of 
Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr. Condi- 
tions deteriorated further in 1969. 

On a balmy evening in July 1970, 
Chicago Police Sgt. James Severin, 
38, and his partner, Patrolman 
Anthony Rizzato, 35, were walking 
across a _ baseba!l diamond in the 
shadow of “The Rock,’ one of 
Cabrini Extension’s 19-story high 
rises. The two men were members of 
a special unit set up to create good 
police relations in the community by 
walking the grounds and talking with 
residents. They were dedicated advo- 
cates of the new program, and had 
made many friends at Cabrini-Green. 

As they reached the center of the 
ball field, there was a crack of gun- 
fire from above. Severin and Rizzato 
pitched foward to the ground, felled 
by high powered rifle bullets in the 
back. They were dead. 

The slayings and an_ intensive 
police manhunt for the killers were 
reported by newspapers throughout 
the world. “Cabrini-Green’’ now 
stood for something more than a 
public housing development in 
Chicago named for a Catholic saint 
and a labor leader: it also spelled 
“fear” in the minds of the citizens of 
the city and the residents of “the 
project.” 

Families began to move out of 
Cabrini-Green; few came to fill their 
places. Crime, vandalism, drug addic- 
tion, and juvenile delinquency in- 
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creased despite a 55-man Chicago 
Police Department unit which had 
been assigned to patrol the buildings 
and grounds 24-hours-a-day. Vacan- 
cies soared to more than 700, some 
20 percent of the development’s 
3,569 apartments. 

The turmoil in the community was 
exacerbated when two young men, 
both residents, were charged with the 
murders of Severin and _ Rizzoto. 
They were brought to trial, found 
guilty, and sentenced to 199 years in 
prison. 


Bad Publicity Mounted 

By then, every major crime occurring 
in Cabrini-Green was reported by the 
news media in graphic detail, as 
though by focusing on this one com- 
munity and isolating it, they could 
exorcise the violence, the crime, the 
poverty, and the racial fears of the 
city. This attitude was epitomized in 
1972 by a Chicago Sun-Times edi- 
torial which called the building from 
which the sniper fire had come an 
“accursed symbol of bad judgment” 
that should be dynamited. 

In St. Louis, the 2,800-unit 
Pruitt-lgoe public housing develop- 
ment was slipping toward extinction, 
and there were many who thought 
Cabrini-Green would suffer the same 
fate. HUD announced in August 1973 
that Pruitt-lgoe’s 30 11-story build- 
ings would, indeed, be razed. Com- 
mented the New York Times: ‘‘Many 
other large public housing projects in 
older metropolitan areas are in 
trouble, particularly the Cabrini- 
Green project in Chicago, Columbia 
Point in Boston, and Stella Wright in 
Newark.” 

There were concerned groups, 
however, which had not written off 
Cabrini-Green. 

Slowly, after many meetings and 
much discussion, they coalesced and 
joined forces behind a program they 
hoped would reduce fear by making 
the elevators and stairwells, the 
grounds and galleries at Cabrini-Green 
safer. First among these groups was 
the Local Advisory Council of 
Cabrini Green’s residents. 

Under a 1971 Memorandum of 
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Accord between CHA and _ its in- 
formal tenant organizations, residents 
were given a role in determining 
priorities and services affecting their 
lives. Formal elections were held, and 
local councils and a Central Advisory 
Council were set up. 

The other key groups in the ‘“‘save 
Cabrini” coalition were CHA’s com- 
missioners, top management, and 
project staff; the late Mayor Richard 
J. Daley and his aides; several city 
departments; CACE, an association of 
public and private social service agen- 
cies; Chicago United, an organization 
of private business concerns in the 
community; the Illinois Law Enforce- 
ment Commission; the Chicago-Cook 
County Commission on _ Criminal 
Justice; and the U.S. Department of 
Housing and Urban Development. 


Security Plan Proposed 

The security improvement plan was 
submitted by the Mayor’s Office to 
the Chicago-Cook County Commis- 
sion on Criminal Justice. The Com- 
mission was asked for funds to pro- 
vide staff and electronic monitoring 
devices for remodeled lobbies in four 
selected high rise buildings. 

“There are 84 representatives from 
26 buildings on the Cabrini council, 
and to a man they support the 
security plan,”’ said Clyde Callahan, 
president of the Cabrini-Green Local 
Advisory Council. “‘Through our 
support, we hope everyone will know 
we don’t like the high crime rate we 
have here, and we favor fast convic- 
tions and long sentences for the 
criminals.”’ 

The Commission approved the 
plan in May 1973 and sent it along 
to the Illinois Law Enforcement 
Commission, which has the final say 
on how Federal anti-crime funds are 
spent in the State. There the funding 
request bogged down. 

While awaiting the Commission’s 
decision, CHA in 1973 developed a 
comprehensive plan for all of its non- 
elderly projects titled An Approach 
to Improving Conditions in CHA 
Public Housing Developments for 
Families. An Approach outlined pro- 
grams that would stabilize CHA com- 


munities by emphasizing closer 
management-tenant relations and 
better security for residents. A 
tightening operating budget and a 
lack of special funding kept the blue- 
print on the drawing board. 

The Cabrini coalition marked time. 
Were all of its efforts since 1971 for 
nothing? 


Target Projects Program 
In 1974 HUD launched the national 
Target Projects Program and selected 
Cabrini-Green as the ‘“‘troubled’”’ 
development in Chicago that needed 
“to be turned around.” 

Adapting appropriate programs 
outlined in An Approach, the CHA 
swiftly drafted a plan for Cabrini- 
Green to improve community serv- 
ices, physical conditions, and 
security. In June 1974, HUD ap- 
proved CHA’s two-year program for 
$3,279,000 and later added $9.9 
million in modernization funds. 

The plan for Cabrini-Green  in- 
cluded: 

1. Management Outposts staffed 
by 89 residents and located on the 
first floors of most high rise buildings 
and at other key locations to provide 
security services; health, welfare, and 
recreational services; an open line 
communications system, and_ full 
management services. 

2. Comprehensive on-site social 
services provided by the Family 
Service Bureau of United Charities of 
Chicago which would concentrate on 
those multi-problem families and 
individuals in the development who 
required such attention. 

3. Completion of all deferred and 
routine maintenance to put every 
apartment and public space in good 
condition including landscaping, 
blacktopping, and fencing. 

4. Completion of modernization 
work involving utilities, roofing, heat- 
ing, elevators, and apartment im- 
provements. 

With an additional $5.4 million 
from the Illinois Law Enforcement 
Commission for a 3-year period, the 
pilot security program was given the 
green light by the CHA’ com- 
missioners in December 1974. They 
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approved a $1,177,000 construction 
contract under which four representa- 
tive buildings in the development 
were to be remodeled to create glass- 
enclosed, see-through lobbies; a 
security station with electronic equip- 
ment; a mail room; a waiting room; 
public toilets; and commercial space 
for stores. The security stations were 
to be manned primarily by residents. 

The Chairman of the Board of 
Commissioners, Charles R. Swibel, 
said the contract approval marked 
“the start of a comprehensive pro- 
gram to make this entire public hous- 
ing community a safer and more 
desirable place to live.’”’ 


Results Noted 
The two-year Target Projects Program 
got under way on April 1, 1975. 

“The key element of our TPP,” 
said G.W. Master, then Director of 
Management, now CHA Executive 
Director, “is the decentralization of 
CHA management operations into 24 
management outposts each staffed by 
three residents of those particular 
buildings.” 

As was the case with the security 
program, residents of the develop- 
ment were represented, consulted, 
and involved throughout the planning 
and development of the TPP. Many 
meetings were held with Local Ad- 
visory Council members and _ their 
presidents, Mrs. Margarite Norment 
(who succeeded Callahan) and John 
Marlow (president of the Central 
Advisory Council and later of the 
Cabrini-Green Council, succeeding 
Mrs. Norment). 

Said CAC President Marlow: “‘I 
sure hope something changes, because 
if things don’t get better, I’m ready 
to give it all up.” 

Sixteen months later the Chicago 
Sun-Times sent reporter Andy Shaw 
to Cabrini-Green for an_ interim 
assessment. 

“These are the salad days at 
Cabrini-Green,”” wrote Shaw in his 
August 1, 1976, report in the Sun- 
Times. “Blooming vegetable gardens 
that flank walkways. .. symbolize 
gradual changes in the quality of life 
for Cabrini residents.... But along 
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with a host of physical improvements 
and social programs, the gardens seem 
to say it is time to stop viewing 
Cabrini as a human snakepit repre- 
senting the failure of this city’s pub- 
lic housing efforts. ... 

“Crime in the development is 
down slightly, the occupancy rate is 
on the rise and residents express an 
optimism born of their active partici- 
pation in Cabrini affairs. 

“They don’t say it, but the mes- 
sage is clear: Help us forget 1970. We 
don’t gun down policemen anymore.” 

When the CHA released informa- 
tion and statistics following the com- 
pletion of the TPP on March 31, 
1977, Chicago Tribune urban affairs 
reporter Stanley Ziemba wrote: 

“The Chicago Housing Authority's 
$22 million gamble on a program to 
improve security and living conditions 
at the Cabrini-Green public housing 
development appears to be paying 
off.” 

The opening sentence of Chicago 
Sun-Times reporter Michael Miner’s 
article read: ‘The Cabrini-Green 
Homes, despite an image of violence 
and despair, has become in the last 
two years a more comfortable place 
to live. This was the assertion of the 
Chicago Housing Authority. And 
community organizers agree.”’ 

Editorial writers were also en- 
couraged. 

Chicago Daily News: “On the evi- 
dence so far, the money is being well 
spent.... And a system of tenant 
responsibility has been developed that 
seems to be working.” 

Chicago Tribune: ‘That Cabrini- 
Green has been becoming more rather 
than less livable is a_ significant 
accomplishment.... Decentralizing 
administration and upgrading housing 
and services have demonstrated that 
treating people with dignity yields 
good results.”’ 

Chicago Sun-Times: ‘‘Not long ago 
Cabrini-Green’s reputation was 
nationwide: An example of what 
public housing should not be.... 
The negative judgments were pre- 
mature. Thanks to public money and 
private money...a two-year Target 
Projects Program has made Cabrini- 


Green a safer and more desirable 
place to live for its 14,000 mostly 
poor residents.... There’s more to 
do, but residents and helpers from 
public and private life have given 
Cabrini-Green a brighter reputation.” 

Approaching the completion of 
the third year of the Cabrini-Green 
improvement program, progress still is 
being made. The benchmarks as of 
Dec. 31, 1977, were: 

— 25 percent reduction in the inci- 
dence of index and non-index crime. 

— 39 percent reduction in van- 
dalism costs. 

— 29 percent 
employment. 

—72 percent reduction in vacan- 
cies. 

— 65 percent reduction in vacancy 
losses. 

—96 percent reduction in the 
average time needed to satisfy main- 
tenance service requests. 

— 23 percent increase in operating 
receipts. 

— 37 percent 
delinquencies. 

—21 percent reduction in the 
average time needed to collect rent. 

—73 percent reduction in the 
average time needed to make an 
eviction. 

— 8 percent increase in the num- 
ber of residents assisted by 10 new 
community services added since the 
program began. 

The Management Outposts remain 
in place, staffed by two residents 
rather than three, but recreational 
sites are manned after school by 29 
CETA employees, 13 of whom are 
Cabrini-Green residents. The ILEC is 
providing money to remodel and 
secure lobbies in four additional 
buildings staffed by residents. 

Shirley Epps, a_ resident who 
works in a Management Outpost, 
summed up for a newspaper reporter 
what has been happening at Cabrini- 
Green. “The attitude of people has 
changed,” she said. ‘Cabrini is going 
back to being a pleasant place to 
live.” 0 


increase in tenant 


reduction in rent 


Mr. Lefley is Director of Information, 
Chicago Housing Authority. 
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Selected Characteristics of the U.S. Housing Inventory - 1976 


The Annual Housing Survey, performed for the U.S. Department of Housing and Urban Development, indicated that 
housing units in the U.S. in October 1976 totaled 80,881,000 units. This represents a 15 percent increase over April 
1970 when 70,184,000 units were counted. Over 13.2 million units have been added during the first six years of this 
decade by new construction and 4.7 million units have been lost. 

Owner occupied units accounted for 65 percent of the 79.3 million all year-round housing units in 1976, up from 
63 percent in 1970. The number of black owner occupied dwellings increased by 31 percent and the number of black 
rental units by 20 percent over the period. 

The extent of inflation in home properties is illustrated by the 89 percent increase in home values, from 1970 to 
1976, while the average income of home owners has risen by 48 percent. Average monthly rental payments have 
increased by 59 percent, from $90 to $143. Where utilities are included in rent the increase has been 55 percent, from 
$108 to $167 per month. 

Among mortgaged home properties, monthly housing costs averaged $251 in 1976 or 18 percent of income. 
Housing costs included are: real estate taxes, property insurance, utilities, fuel, water, garbage and trash collection and 
mortgage. Gross rent, including utilities, averaged 24 percent of income. 

The 1976 U.S. housing inventory of 80.9 million units breaks down into 70 percent in urban areas and 30 percent 
in rural areas. The ratio in 1970 was 73 to 27. Of the 24 million units classified as rural in 1976, only 2.7 million or 
3.3 percent of the U.S. total are actually located on farms. 


U.S. Housing Inventory: 1970 to 1976 Source of the Housing Inventory 
(Units in thousands) ae (Units in thousands) 
Percent All Units 1976 
Increase All Units 1970 
a Increase 
U.S. Total 17.8% Number 
Urban 13.0 Percent 
Rural 30.8 Units Added 
Nonfarm sat Units Lost 
Farm TZ Unspecified 


Occupied Units: 1970 to 1976 
(Units in thousands) 


Financial Characteristics, Owner Occupied Units: 1970 to 1976 


Percent Percent 
Increase 1976 1970 Increase 





Total 16.6% Median Annual Income $14,400 $9,700 48.4% 

Owner Occupied 20.1 Median Value 32,300 17,100 88.9 
Black So Median Monthly Rent 143 90 58.9 

Renter Occupied 10.8 Rent Including Utilities 167 108 54.6 
Black 20.3 Monthly Housing Costs 251 n.a. n.a. 


n.a. - Not Available 





Sources: Annual Housing Survey: 1976, Current Housing —Prepared by Robert Ryan 


Reports, Series H-150-76. HUD Office of Management Information 
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